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EDITORIAL 


4 

T.. need for a professional journal 
in teacher education has long been rec- 
ognized. The Teacher-Education Jour- 
nal, published 1939 to 1944 by the East- 
ern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers, gained a wide and 
appreciative readership. The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, cooperating with 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and other professional organi- 
zations interested in such a project, be- 
gan three years ago an effort to coordi- 
nate the interests and resources of all 
groups to the end that a journal might 
be published by an appropriate agency. 
Perhaps because of its role in the co- 
operative movement in teacher educa- 
tion, the Commission itself was urged 
from all sides to undertake the publica- 
tion. The matter was brought to a head 
when those engaged in the planning of 
such a publication at the University of 
Illinois invited the Commission to take 
over their excellent preliminary plans. 
Subsequently the teacher-education fac- 
ulties in the city colleges of New York 
likewise volunteered to forego their own 
plans for a similar magazine in the event 
the Commission would undertake the 
journal on a national basis. Thus the 
National Commission, which had origi- 
nally sought merely to bring about a 
coordination of the many interests and 
plans, became the publisher of this, THE 
JourNAL oF TEACHER EDUCATION. 

The education of teachers is the most 
important activity going on in the 
United States today. Full consideration 
of the implications of this statement will 
reveal that it does not arise simply from 


an enthusiasm for the undertaking; it is 
confirmed by the daily evidence of a 
world in crisis. The thought proceeds 
from major premise to minor premise to 
conclusion with decisive precision: the 
answers to the problems of a tragic 
world can come only through more effec- 
tive education of people; the key to 
effective education is an adequate corps 
of thoroughly qualified teachers; there- 
fore, the preparation of such teachers is 
the most important element in the effort 
to build a society of justice, humanity, 
and peace. 

Although the college preservice prep- 
aration of the teacher is the heart of the 
process, teacher education involves much 
more. The education of the teacher has 
as its foundation and as its supporting 
framework the effective general educa- 
tion of the individual. From kinder- 
garten through graduate school, and 
especially at the college level, every study 
pursued by the teacher-to-be is a part of 
his preparation to teach. [o be effective, 
the teacher’s. education must involve 
careful selection and guidance, broad 
general education equivalent at least to 
that represented by the bachelor’s degree 
in liberal arts, thorough professional in- 
struction directly interwoven with exten- 
sive clinical experience, supervised teach- 
ing or internsh*p, and continuous growth 
in service. Weakness anywhere in the 
chain means a corresponding weakness 
in the development of the teacher. 

The purpose of THE JOURNAL OF 
TEACHER EpucaTION is easy to state, diffi- 
cult to achieve. The pages of the Jour- 
NAL are intended to reflect and to stimu- 
late the best practices in the education of 
teachers in the United States. 
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a. changes that have occurred 
over the years and those in prospect 
must be taken into account as we face 
present educational problems and as we 
make plans for the future. Trends in 
population growth, the changing age 
composition of the population, differen- 
tial fertility, internal migration—all 
these, separately or combined, have their 
impact upon nearly every aspect of edu- 
cational policy. 


aa 


The Rising Tide of Youth 


Until recently the American people 
had long been characterized by declining 
fertility. The small family system which 
appeared in Southern New England 
more than a century ago made its way 
into urban communities throughout the 
nation and later began to be adopted in 
some degree by practically all elements 
of the population—native-born and for- 
eign-born, white and colored, urban and 
rural. Various measures may be em- 
ployed to indicate with some precision 
the sharp and long-sustained drop in the 
birth rate. The number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1000 white 
women in the main child-bearing age, 20 
to 44, dropped from 1342 in 1800 to 666 
in 1900 and to 419 in 1940. The number 
of children per 1000 Negro women 
dropped from 1087 in 1850 to 529 in 
1940. The annual number of births per 
1000 white women 15 to 44 dropped 
from 278 in 1800 to 78 in 1940. 

Changes in fertility may also be shown 
by a comparison at different periods of 
the number of children ever born to 
women ever married in comparable 
child-bearing age groups. In 1910, 13.7 
per cent of women 30 to 34 years of 
age ever married had never given birth 
to a child. In 1940, the comparable per 
cent was 21.5. In 1910, 64.5 per cent of 





Much has been written about the imme- 
diate impact of the increased birth rate 
upon the elementary schools and upon 
teacher supply-demand. The full impli- 
cation of currently developing population 
changes has not been fully realized, how- 
ever. Mr. Edwards, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Chicago and in 
the University of Texas, | aint ag in this « 
article a careful and scholarly analysis 
of the whole problem. 











the women in this age classification had 
given birth to less than four children; 
in 1940, approximately 83 per cent had 
borne less than four children. The same 
downward trend in fertility is seen when 
women 45 to 49 years of age are com- 
pared. 

The net reproduction rate is the best 


‘ measure of potential population growth, 


a rate of 100 being necessary for the re- 
placement of the parent stock. From 
1905-1910 to the late 1930’s the trend in 
net reproduction rates indicated that we 
were moving rather rapidly towards 
cessation of population growth and pos- 
sibly into a period of population decline. 
For the period 1905-1910 the net repro- 
duction rate for the United States was 
134. Thirty years later the net reproduc- 
tion rate had dropped to 98. 

As we passed into the 1930’s the im- 
pact of declining fertility on the schools 
was everywhere marked. Elementary en- 
rollments began to fall off sharply; the 
absolute number of youth of high-school 
age was growing smaller, and the period 
of phenomenal high-school expansion 
appeared to be drawing to an end. At 
long last it appeared that the accent in 
education could be placed upon quality 
rather than quantity; that we could 
afford better educated teachers, a sen- 
sible ratio of children to teacher in the 
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school room, an enriched curriculum, 
and better health at.d other services to 
children. 

And then as we passed out of the worst 
depression years of the thirties and pre- 
pared for war the picture changed sud- 
denly and materially. The passing of 
the depression and the coming of war 
increased the marriage rate and the birth 
rate; temporarily, at least, there was a 
gy reversal of the long-time decline 
in fertility. The 3,700,000 births re- 
corded for 1947 was the highest for any 
year in our history. The net reproduc- 
tion rate which had been below 100 in 
the late thirties had reached 136 by 1946, 
The number of children under 5 years 
of age rose from 10,542,000 in 1940 to 
an estimated 15,407,000 in 1949; the 
number 5 to 9 years of age rose from 
10,685,000 in 1940 to an_ estimated 
16,356,000 in 1955." Clearly, our schools 
and colleges were face to face with the 
reality of a rising tide of youth. 


The Meaning of the Rise in 
Birth Rates 


Do the high birth rates of the past 
decade mean that we have reversed the 
long-time downward trend in fertility, or 
do they merely represent a temporary 
fluctuation around that trend? These are 
important questions for all who are re- 
sponsible for the direction of the educa- 
tional enterprise at any of its levels. 
These questions, however, are most difh- 
cult to answer because population be- 
havior is always influenced by a variety 
of social factors. A long-sustained period 
of prosperity and full employment, social 
security measures, a more favorable atti- 
tude towards family and children on the 
part of younger married couples, a psy- 
chological orientation favorable to 
larger families on the part of those 
among whom fertility has been the low- 
est—these and other factors could oper- 





1 Bureau of the Census, “Forecasts of Popula- 
tion and School Enrollment in the United 
States: 1948 to 1960." Current Population Re- 
og a EE Estimates, Series P-25, No. 
8, February 14, 1949. 


ate to keep birth rates near the recently 
high level over a long period of time. 
Such a development is possible, but it 
appears highly improbable. Recent high 
birth rates do not necessarily mean any 
material increase in the size of com- 
pleted families.2, Apparently they are to 
be explained primarily by the fact that 
many couples have been having babies 
later or earlier than they would normal- 
ly have had them. During the depres- 
sion many marriages were postponed 
and many couples delayed starting their 
families. The rise in the birth rate from 
1930 to 1943 represents, in the main, the 
using up of this backlog of potential 
babies. The high birth rates since 1944 
may be accounted for, in the main, by 
babies postponed during World War II 
and by babies borrowed from the future. 
Babies have been borrowed from the 
future because many young people, dur- 
ing the post-war period of favorable eco- 
nomic conditions, have married and 
started families who normally would not 
have done so until a later date. Natu- 
rally, the number of first and second 
order births among young mothers spi- 
raled sharply upward, and it was these 
that accounted primarily for the rise in 
birth rates. But as the marriage rate 
drops—and it has been dropping now 
for some time—and postponed and bor- 
rowed births are used up, there will 
surely be a drop in first and second order 
births. Unless this deficit is made up in 
some way there will be a resumption of 
the long-time decline in fertility. As 
Whelpton has pointed out, “the perma- 
nent stoppage or reversal of the long- 
time decline will require that many 
couples of the type that normally would 
have had no child or only one or two 
children decide to have an additional 
one or two. Only such a development 
can offset the further declines which are 





2 Whelpton, P. K., “Is Family Size Increasing?” 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics 
—Special Reports, Vol. 23, No. 16, August 29, 
1947; “The Meaning of the 1947 Baby Boom,” 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics 
—Special Reports, Vol. 33, No. 1, October 7, 
1948; Whelpton, “A History of Population 
Growth in the United States,” Scientific Month- 
ly, LXVII, No. 4, (October, 1948) pp. 277-288. 
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expected in the rates for fifth and higher 
order births.” * 

The fact that “May 1949 was the thir- 
tieth consecutive month during which 
the number of marriages . . . and the 
crude marriage rate declined from the 
corresponding figures for the same 
month” the previous year,* coupled with 
the fact that the number of births did 
not decline, suggests that the factors in- 
dicated by Whelpton may in fact be 
operating to a degree. It does not seem 
likely, however, that these factors will 
for very long operate to such a degree 
as to offset the decline in first order 
births, in fifth and higher order births, 
and the decline in births that will come 
as the small family system is progres- 
sively adopted by the farm population 
and by those elements in the urban 
population that have not yet adopted it 
at all. In the opinion of the writer the 
prospect still is that the fertility of the 
American people will continue to de- 
cline, though at a reduced rate, and that 
the rate of population growth will fall 
during the next few decades. 


The Rise and Fall in School 
Enrollments 


It is true, nevertheless, that during 
the past decade we have introduced into 
the life stream many millions of addi- 
tional persons who will move forward 
through the life span much like the crest 
of a wave. This crest is now striking the 
elementary school. Soon it will be en- 
gulfing the high school, and then the 
college and labor market, and finally 
wash itself out in old-age security to- 
wards the end of the century. And as 
Notestein® has pointed out, if the ex- 
pected decline in fertility actually occurs, 
the crest of the wave will be followed 
by a trough—crest and trough will move 





8 See P. K. Whelpton, “A History of Popu- 
lation Growth in the United States,” Scientific 
Monthly, LXVII, No. 4 (October, 1948), pp. 
277-288. 

# Federal Security Agency, Monthly Vital Sta- 
tistics Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 6, May 15, 1949. 

5 Notestein, Frank W., “The Facts of Life,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 177 (June, 1946), pp. 
75-83. 


steadily forward through the life span. 
Obviously the educational institutions 
of the country at all levels will be pro- 
foundly affected as crest and trough pass 
over them. 


In February of last year the Bureau 
of the Census published forecasts of 
school enrollment for the period 1948 to 
1960.° The prospect is, as indicated by 
these forecasts, that the number of chil- 
dren in the nation’s public and private 
schools will increase steadily until 1958, 
1959, or 1960 when the total number 
will be about 10 million, or 40 per cent, 
greater than in 1947. The crest of the 
wave will have passed over the first 
grade by 1955 and over the sixth grade 
by 1960. Maximum enrollment in the 
elementary school will be reached in 
1957 when it will exceed that of 1948 
by nearly 46 per cent. As the crest and 
the trough, to borrow again Notestein’s 
terminology, pass over the elementary 
school the problems of providing an 
adequate teaching personnel and build- 
ing facilities will be all the more diff- 
cult because of the great and rapid 
changes that will occur in enrollments 
in the different grades. Thus the first 
grade is expected to have in it in 1955 
about 43 per cent more children than 
it had in 1948, but by 1960 it will have 
only about 3 per cent more. And while 
enrollments are dropping rapidly in the 
lower grades they will be rising equally 
fast in the upper. Thus the sixth grade 
in 1960 will have about 75 per cent 
more children than it had in 1948 and 
the eighth grade 65 per cent more. 

High school enrollments are forecast 
to drop slightly until 1951. After 1956 
they will increase sharply, and by 1960 
they are expected to be 30 per cent 
greater than in 1948. In the early 1960's, 
however, the crest will pass over the 
high schools and on into the colleges. 

These forecasts, it should be pointed 
out, were based upon the assumption 
that the annual number of births would 





® Bureau of the Census, “Forecasts of Popula- 
tion and School Enrollment in the United 
States: 1948-1960." Current Population Reports 
—Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 18, 
February 14, 1949. 
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decline steadily after 1948. As it turned 
out, the estimated number of births for 
the first six months of 1949 was slightly 
higher than for the first six months of 
1948." It is obvious, of course, that the 
years of peak enrollments in the various 
grades will be determined by the year 
in which the annual number of births 
begins a steady decline. Apparently, the 
= years in the Census forecasts will 

ave to be pushed forward a year or 
more depending upon the time when the 
steady decline in the annual number of 
births actually begins, and the more 
these peak years have to be pushed for- 
ward, the greater the educational load 
will be for a number of years. 

The important point, it appears to 
the writer, is not the prediction with 
precision of the time when the crest of 
the wave of children will pass over the 
various school grades. We know that 
during the past decade we have intro- 
duced into the population stream many 
millions of additional children and that 
provision must be made for their educa- 
tion. But in doing this it is important 
that we also recognize the very great 

robability that the birth rate will soon 
Saale to drop and the tide of youth 
recede. 


The Education of Youth vs. 
Security for the Aged 


Declining fertility affects significantly 
the age composition of the population; 
when the birth rate falls over a long 
period of time the percentage of the 
population in the upper age brackets 
steadily increases. For the past hundred 
years each succeeding census has re- 
corded an increase in the percentage of 
the population who are 65 years of age 
and older. Between 1930 and 1940 per- 
sons in this age group increased 35 per 
cent. The increase of the total popula- 
tion was only 7.2 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that the number of persons at age 
65 and over will increase from about 
eleven million in 1950 to approximately 
eighteen and one half million in 1980 





* Federal Security Agency, Monthly Vital Sta- 
tistics Bulletin, August 15, 1949. 


when 12 persons out of a hundred will 
be in this older age bracket. 


The steady increase in the number of 
older persons, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, may well make the financial sup- 
port of public education more difficult. 
The interests of education for youth and 
security for the aged are sure to come 
into conflict for the taxpayer's dollar. 
And the problem has been rendered 
more acute by the high birth rates of 
the past decade—the population pyra- 
mid has been broadening at its base and 
also up towards its apex. For some time 
to come the most économically produc- 
tive age group, 20 to 64, will be called 
upon to educate an abnormally large 
number of children and at the same time 
to care for a mounting number of the 
aged. 

Two factors may operate to make it 
more difficult to get financial support 
for public education. Older people will 
have great and increasing political 
power. In 1945 people over fifty consti- 
tuted about one-third of the nation’s vot- ~ 
ing population. It is estimated that by 
1960 they will constitute about 37.5 per 
cent and by 1980 about 42 per cent. If 
older persons should insist upon more 
funds for old-age security and less for 
education they would be in a strong 
position to enforce their will. The sec- 
ond unfavorable factor will be the rela- 
tively small number of families with 
children in the public schools. A sam- 
pling of a large number of families in 
Ohio disclosed that in 1942 only about 
one-third of the families had any direct 
contact with the public schools by hav- 
ing children in them. Because of the 
widespread adoption of the small family 
system similar conditions must have 
existed in many other states.* 


Differentials in Reproduction 


The adoption of the small family sys- 
tem has occurred in unequal degree in 
the various regions, in urban and rural 





8 Holy, T. C., and Wenger, Roy, “Families 
with Children in Ohio Public Schools,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XXI (October 14, 
1942), pp. 189-201. 
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communities, and among the various 
social classes. 

In many sizable areas fertility is fully 
twice as great as in others. These geo- 
graphical differences in reproduction are 
revealed strikingly by a map, prepared 
by the writer and one of his colleagues, 
which shows for every county in the 
United States the ratio of children under 
5 years of age to women in the main 
child-bearing age. (See Figure 1.) Sim- 
ilar differences are revealed when the 
individual states are compared. Thus, 
in 1940, the number of children per 
1000 women was as follows for one 
group of states: New Mexico, 666; Utah, 
593; South Carolina, 586; and Kentucky, 
562. The ratios for another group of 
states were: New York, 289; Connecticut, 
$12; California, 328; and Illinois, 336. 

Regional differences in reproduction 
are brought out strikingly when potential 
rates of oo geag grcwth or decline 
are considered. In 1940, the Northeast, 
the Middle States, and the Far West all 
appeared as areas of potential popula- 
tion decline; from Maine to Oregon and 


north of the Mason-Dixon line the West 
North Central and the Mountain States 
were the only Census divisions in which 
fertility was high enough for permanent 
replacement of the parent stock. In New 
England fertility was 16 per cent below 
what was required for permanent family 
replacement; in the Middle Atlantic 
States, 25 per cent below; in the East 
North Central States, 8 per cent below; 
and in the Pacific States, 15 per cent 
below. In all the Southern Census divi- 
sions fertility was greater than necessary, 
and in some materially greater than 
necessary, to maintain a stable popula- 
tion. The South with only 29 per cent 
of the nation’s population was account- 
ing for 44 per cent of the nation’s excess 
of births over deaths. The recent rise in 
fertility has changed the picture some- 
what, but if the expected drop in the 
birth rate occurs within a few decades 
the Northeast, the Middle States, and 
possibly the Far West, will be facing 
population decline unless migrants from 
the more fertile South make good the 
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Fic. 2.—Number of children 5 to 13 and 14 to 17 per 1,000 adults in rural farm, rural non- 
farm, and urban communities and in cities of 100,000 Ss and over, by regions, 1940. 
From Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The Sc 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1947) , p. 629. 
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deficit. Herein lies an educational prob- 
lem of major importance. 

Rural-urban differences in reproduc- 
tion are no less important, as an exami- 
nation of Figure 2 will make clear. In 
1940, fertility in the urban population 
was only three-fourths high enough for 
family replacement; among farmers it 
was high enough to increase the farm 
population about 60 per cent every 
thirty years. The number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1000 women 
20 to 44 was 648 among farmers, 497 in 
the villages, and only 310 in the towns 
and cities. 

Equally significant for educational 
policy is the close association of low fer- 
tility with high planes of living and of 
high fertility with low planes of living. 
For the entire United States, almost 
without exception, counties with the 
lowest cultural-economic status are the 
ones with the highest ratios of children 
to women 20 to 44 years of age (compare 
Figures 1 and 3). It is all too clear that 
we have been drawing the population 
reserves of the nation in disproportion- 
ately large numbers from those areas 
where the cultural-economic status was 
the lowest. 


The Unequal Educational Load 
and Unequal Opportunity 


Differential fertility results in a very 
unequal distribution of the responsibil- 
ity for the care and education of the on- 
coming generation. In many areas, and 
indeed in whole states, the educational 
load, as measured by the number of 
children to be educated per 1,000 adults 
in the most economically productive age 
group, is fully twice as great as in others 
(Figure 4.) And very commonly com- 
munities in which fertility is the high- 
est and the educational load the heaviest 
are the ones least able economically to 
support an adequate educational pro- 
gram. It is in communities and states 
of this kind where teachers are less well 
educated and most poorly paid, where 
over-ageness among pupils is the great- 
est, where educational opportunity is the 
most meager and the educational attain- 


ment of the total population at the 
lowest levels. It should be said, more- 
over, that these are the areas that com- 
monly put forth the greatest effort in 
the support of their educational pro- 
grams. In sharp contrast, in communi- 
ties in which in all probability fertility 
will soon be too low to replace the 
parent stock, where the educational load 
is the lightest, where both home and 
community have the most to contribute 
to the cultural-intellectual development 
of youth, we support education far more 
adequately and at considerably less 
effort. If we take seriously our profes- 
sion of the democratic faith we cannot 
go on indefinitely recruiting the popula- 
tion reserves of the nation in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers from the under- 
privileged elements in our population 
without making good the deficit by more 
nearly equal educational opportunity. 


Migration and the National 
Interest in Education 


As a people we have always been on 
the move, and during recent years a 
number of factors have operated to in- 
crease the volume of migrants. High 
birth rates among farmers continue to 
create an intense pressure of population 
on the land and this pressure is intensi- 
fied by the mechanization of agriculture 
and more scientific farming. At the same 
time the development of industry in the 
South and West is creating occupational 
opportunities not only for persons in 
those regions but for workers in other 
regions as well. The result is an increase 
in the number of migrants and the de- 
velopment of a very complex pattern 
of migration. 

Of the 123 million persons living on 
April 1, 1940, about 70 million were 
living in different houses from the ones 
they were living in in 1940. During the 
seven-year period 25 million had moved 
to another county, 13 million had 
changed counties in the same state, 5 
million had moved to some contiguous 
state, and 7.5 million had taken up resi- 
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dence in some noncontiguous state.° 
Approximately 21 per cent of the 6 
lation were migrants, a migrant being 
defined as a person who had moved at 
least to another county. The rate of 
migration was greatest in the West and 
South. In the West forty persons out 
of a hundred were migrants and in the 
South twenty-two out of a hundred. 
Migrants during the war and post-war 

riod were more disposed to make the 
onger move involved in taking up resi- 
dence in a contiguous or even a non- 
contiguous state. In 1947, approximately 
one person in ten born before 1940 was 
living in a state different from the one 
in which he was living in 1940, and six 
out of one hundred were living in a 
noncontiguous state. The rate of migra- 
tion was high for farm, village, and 
urban communities alike. Nineteen out 
of a hundred of the farm population, 
one out of four in villages, and one out 
of five in cities had migrated between 
1940 and 1947. 

Regional interchange of population 
was strikingly large. The West surpassed 
all other regions in the magnitude of its 
in-migration, and the South surpassed 
all other regions in the magnitude of its 
out-migration. The West attracted no 
less than 2,766,000 persons from other 
regions. Approximately 2,800,000 per- 
sons who had been living in the South 
in 1940 were living in other regions in 
1947. During this seven-year period, the 
number of migrants from the South to 
the Northeastern and North Central 
States was greater than that from all the 
other regions combined and the number 


going to the West from the South was. 


greater than from any other region. But 
the South was also attracting a large vol- 
ume of migrants from outside its bor- 
ders. It was the first choice of migrants 
from the Northeast, and it ranked sec- 
ond to the North Central States in its 
attractiveness for migrants from the 
West. 


The flight from the land during the 





® Bureau of the Census, “Internal Migration 
in the United States: April, 1940 to April, 1947,” 
Current Population Reports, Population Char- 
ries P-20, No. 14, April 15, 1948. 


acteristics. 


seven-year period was especially signifi- 
cant. About 7,500,000 persons left farms 
to take up their residence in towns and 
cities. The net loss of the farm popula- 
tion was 3,200,000 or approximately 12 
per cent of the farm population of 1940. 

In recent years the non-white popula- 
tion has become quite as migratory as 
the white. For a full century following 
the Civil War the number of Negroes 
leaving the South was comparatively 
small. The percentage of Negroes living 
in the South in 1940—89 per cent—was 
only three per cent less than in 1860. But 
World War I initiated an urban and 
northern movement of Negroes which, 
once begun, has continued to gain mo- 
mentum. By 1930, 20 per cent of the 
Negro — was living in the 
North, and about one-fourth were living 
in a state other than the state of birth. 
By 1940-1947 the non-white population 
had become as highly migratory as the 
white. There was a marked difference, 
however, in the distance of the moves 
made by the two groups, the non-white 
being much more disposed to make the 
longer moves involved in taking up resi- 
dence in contiguous or noncontinguous 
states. 


Of particular interest to those con- 
cerned directly with education is the 
high rate of migration of children and 
youth. During the seven-year period 
ending in 1947, approximately 22 per 
cent of the children 7 to 13 years of age 
were migrants. Only 36.6 per cent of the 
children in this age group were living 
in the same houses in which they were 
living in 1940. One child out of ten in 
this age class had moved to another state. 
Of youth of high-school age 17.7 per 
cent were migrants. Youth of junior-col- 
lege age were somewhat more migratory, 
21 out of a hundred having moved at 
least to another county and nearly 6 out 
of a hundred to some noncontiguous 
State. 


The movement of population from 
farm to city, across state lines, and from 
region to region creates educational 
problems of very considerable magni- 
tude. Certainly our educational institu- 
tions have some responsibility for giving 
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the migratory movement a more intelli- 
gent direction, for guiding youth into 
those occupations and communities in 
which they have the best chance for mak- 
ing a living and building a life. And to 
do this we shall certainly need to know 
more of the occupational and personal 
problems farm youth face as they move 
from a simple rural culture into the 
more complex and sophisticated culture 
of cities. It is important for those who 
stay on in the old community as well as 
for those who move away that they come 
to understand the community as a form 
of social life, that they comprehend it 
as an ordered pattern of institutions and 


of sentiment and tradition. Administra- 
tors and teachers need to be sensitive to 
the personal and social problems of the 
migrant child as he struggles to find his 
security in a strange setting. 

Finally, education has clearly become 
a national interest. No region or state, 
indeed no community, which has con- 
cern for the quality of its future citizens 
can be indifferent to the education of 
children in any part of the nation. The 
American public schooi can no longer 
be safely “tethered” to the property tax 
of the local community; the tax base 
should be further extended to the state 
and to the nation. 
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basic objective of the profession. 
American education is pressing hard 


\4**oward better standards of preparation 


for every type and level of teaching per- 
sonnel. The profession and responsible 
teacher-preparing colleges, alike, are 
asking for more discriminating selection 
and authorization of teacher-preparing 
institutions by valid processes of ac- 
creditation, whether these institutions be 
universities, teachers colleges, or liberal 
arts colleges, and whether public or inde- 
pendent. 
Some significant steps forward. Im- 
rtant events have already occurred. 
hey reflect the strong movement to- 
ward unity and cooperation among edu- 
cational organizations and among profes- 
sional, institutional, and legal agencies. 
The list of recent events is impressive. 
In 1946, the Delegate Assembly of the 
National Education Association estab- 


lished the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. It stated its objectives as 


“. . , advancement of professional stand- 
ards, including standards for institutions 
which prepare teachers.” This National 
Commission is now supported by a sub- 
stantial budget. It has a nationwide 
action planning program. It maintains 
an executive secretariat and a sizable 
clerical staff. Its program is extensive 
and effective. Along with other activi- 
ties, it is inaugurating with this issue 
The Journal of Teacher Education. 

In 1948 a merger of three active or 
potential accreditation associations was 
consummated in the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (AACTE). The merged or- 
ganization now has in its membership 


THE BUILDING OF A PROFESSION ~~ 
W. E. 


Peik | 


Competent Teachers for Our Times 





In this article the president of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education analyzes one of the 
most critical problems in American edu- 
cation. As dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota, the 
first chairman (1946-1948) of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, and participant 
and leader for more than two decades in 
practically every major organization or 
movement for the improvement of teacher 
education in the United States, Dean 
Peik brings a rich experience and a deep 
understanding to bear upon the problem. 











255 institutions. They enroll nearly 
three-fourths of all the prospective 
teachers registered in the colleges and 
universities of the nation. The Associa- 
tion is a department of the National 
Education Association. The NEA con- 
siders it the official accrediting agency 
for the profession on the national level. 
It is engaged in establishing still closer 
relations with the teaching profession 
itself. 

In 1949 the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers commended the 
AACTE by official resolution for its 
efforts to achieve nationally higher stand- 
ards and criteria of accreditation among 
authorized teacher-preparing __ institu- 
tions. The Chief State School Officers 
recognized the efforts of the Association 
as a service to state departments in ex- 
ercising their own constitutional and 
statutory responsibilities. They urged 
the recognition of the AACTE by na- 
tional and regional accrediting agencies. 

In 1949 the AACTE established the 
Committee on Coordination, which is 
affiliating teacher-education organiza- 
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tions in respective teaching fields into 
a well-coordinated program of effective 
cooperation. The Committee now in- 
cludes nine such groups. It is working 
on plans for further cooperation among 
the organizations, which retain their in- 
dependence and their individual pro- 
grams. 

Since 1946, thirty-five state education 
associations have organized commissions 
or committees on teacher education and 
professional standards, and two addi- 
tional state associations have in early 
1950 authorized the establishment of 
such committees. Local associations are 
establishing committees on teacher prep- 
aration and welfare. 

These movements and events repre- 
sent an unprecedented unity and spread 
of purpose to achieve higher standards 
in the teaching service. 

Contributing over a period of almost 
two decades to this new interest has 
been a developing literature on teacher 
education. Especially notable have been 
the six-volume report of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
publications and reports by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and its Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. Significant, too, are newly 
organized state advisory councils on 
teacher education, which have been es- 
tablished in many of the states in close 
affiliation with the state departments of 
education. The councils coordinate 
wide institutional, professional, and lay 
interests in teacher education, while the 
state commissions or committees on 
teacher education and professional 
standards previously mentioned are off- 
cial agencies of the state education 
associations, which constitute the voice 
and the action machinery of an informed 
profession. The latter groups parallel 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
and have similar functions on the state 
level. 





Better Democracy in the Future 
Calls for Stull Better Education in 
the Present 


Citizenship and world leadership. 
During the world wars, twentieth cen- 
tury democracies fought for their sur- 
vival. They were threatened in turn 
by the imperialism, fascism, and com- 
munism of certain countries. It is clear 
now that the last half of this century 
will demand of the United States citizen 
and voter a level of general understand- 
ing, of ethical outlook, of freedom of 
thought, of decision, and of responsibil- 
ity that is unparalleled in history. The 
conflicts of ideas of imperialism, fascism, 
and communism with the ideals of de- 
mocracy are not over yet. Ideas are not 
killed by wars but by better ideas. 

The position of the United States as 
the leading example of democracy in a 
divided world, therefore, calls for a still 
greater breadth of view, for a still higher 
sense of responsibility, and perhaps for 
additional self-sacrifice as a further price 
for the continuation of freedoms we al- 
ready enjoy. Americans desire for the 

eople of the world, now three-fifths 
illiterate and threatened by various 
forms of authoritarian dictation, the 
same ethical ways of life which are en- 
joyed in this country under democracy. 
If ideals of such a world-wide outlook 
cannot motivate us sufficiently to be 
world citizens, then the more selfish, 
nationalistic, and realistic ones of sav- 
ing for ourselves only the liberties we 
have won will hardly demand less in 
understanding, ethics, responsibility, and 
willingness to pay a price. To be nation- 
wide in scope and acceptance, such deep- 
seated convictions and purposes have to 
be part of the educational program for 
childhood and youth. America, Ger- 
many under Hitler, and Russia under 
communism have exemplified the power 
of education. Democracy, too, has a 


price—a price that each individual as 
well as the nation has to pay. Freedoms 
and democratic ways of living have to be 
desired, deserved, acquired, saved re- 
peatedly, and cherished continuously. 
They can be lost at any level of progress 
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if Mr. Average Citizen is not prepared 
for ever-new obligations under new and 
ever-changing conditions. 


The Role of the Professional 
‘Teacher 


Educational goals. Within the whole 
framework of national or world democ- 
racy, education is central. Within edu- 
cation, the teacher is central. For each 
significant technological development, 
like aviation or nuclear fission, more so- 
cial education is needed to keep democ- 
racy in step with it. Next to those par- 
ticular philosophers, scientists, preachers, 
and statesmen of vision who as frontiers- 
men and prophets so often lead in antici- 
patory social goals, the teacher of chil- 
dren and youth who are to be the 
citizens of the future must himself lead 
and have a prior equipment of the 
widened view, higher sights, and deeper 
insights for the years ahead. He must 
have a sense of evangelism. To achieve 
these ideals he must have the best pos- 
sible professional competency in the art 
of good teaching. Teaching at its best 
requires in the highest degree the same 
sense of obligation, responsibility, and 
willingness to sacrifice something of self 
for the good of all that democracy de- 
mands of its citizens. Education can 
never get away from that unless teaching 
is to lose its sense of “cause” or “mis- 
sion,” which has made of American edu- 
cation and teaching what they are today. 

Professional welfare. When American 
educators press toward high standards of 
knowledge, attitudes, interests, and skill, 
it is the desire for still better teachers for 
our times that inspires them to press for 
quicker action. However, it is ever more 
apparent in a society of rising living 
standards that a teacher does not live on 
ideals or goals and a “sense of mission” 
alone, but that he must possess compe- 
tence, health, a degree of scholarly free- 
dom, social status, and security for him- 
self if his ranks of over 1,000,000 posi- 
tions are to attract select individuals who 
are educated and trained up to high 
professional competency. His idealism 
calls for a realism as a means to greater 


ends. Teacher competency, welfare, se- 
curity, and social status become very im- 
ae means in the building of a pro- 
ession that is basic to national security 
and welfare in the world of today. Sal- 
aries, tenure, retirement, academic free- 
dom, organization, then, acquire a less 
selfish aspect; selection, good training, 
the relation of supply to demand become 
ideals and not selfish desires when so re- 
lated to service. 


The Role of Accreditation 


In the movements to attain compe- 
tency in all of the major learned profes- 
sions, the accreditation process for the 
authorization of responsible institutions 
to train personnel has proved very effec- 
tive. The efficacy of the process has been 
seen in medicine, dentistry, law, engi- 
neering, chemistry, and more recently in 
nursing. In education it has been ap- 
parent in the rapid development of 
teachers colleges during the first half, 
particularly in the second quarter, of the 
20th century. Accreditation is effective 
as a measure to insure professional com- 
petence. It will be needed in the future, 
and it is needed in the education of 
teachers so long as there are deficiencies 
to be remedied. 


The Professional Lags in Education 
Today 


Resistance to professional training. 
There exists a professional retardation 
in teaching, augmented by a World War 
setback, that has assumed emergency 
proportions. The reasons for the situa- 
tion are many. One of them is the sin- 
cere traditional opposition to profes- 
sional education in independent colleges 
and in university arts colleges, which 
hold high the concept of cultural educa- 
tion for teaching, and correctly so, but 
have unnecessarily resisted professional 
education and training. The program 
of both theory and practice became hur- 
ried, general, and verbal under such 
conditions. In many universities the 
organization of colleges of education has 
improved the situation. These colleges 
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have become in many cases the strongest 
professional schools in education, par- 
ticularly in research, special subject 
teaching, graduate work, and advanced 
professional training. Many teachers 
colleges erred originally on the side of 
inadequate general education. They 
have fostered, too strongly and too long, 
limited one and two-year curricula for 
the preparation of teachers. Inadequate 
and inferior in many ways, such limited 
curricula nevertheless demonstrated the 
value of professional education in theory 
and practice; they were largely responsi- 
ble for developing in elementary educa- 
tion the strongest, clearly demonstrable, 
professional-minded teaching compe- 
tence. Many of the teachers colleges 
have erred much, and still do, in their 
failure to require selective admission to 
teacher-preparing curricula. 


Many students have looked upon 
teaching as a stepping stone to some- 
thing else rather than as a life career. 
They, too, have often resisted heavier 
professional requirements. 


A serious factor in teacher education 
generally has been too much of a de- 
endence on theoretic training through 
ormal lectures, book reading, and paper 
work without campus laboratory schools, 
widespread public school cooperation, 
special clinics, and direct community 
study. This dependence upon verbal- 
istic instruction has been even more 
serious in its results because of the ab- 
sence of supervision for the young 
teacher in his first teaching positions. 


The current shortage of elementary 
teachers. During recent years there has 
developed a setback in the number of 
legally qualified teachers and also in the 
average amount of their professional 
preparation and experience. Too many 
left the profession for war-related serv- 
ices; too many sub-standard permits had 
to be issued to attract less-educated and 
less-professionally-trained teachers; and 
the trend has persisted. Not more than 
one-fifth of all new graduates who en- 
tered elementary school classrooms in 
1948-49 had bachelor’s degree prepara- 
tion for elementary teaching. Certifi- 
cates based on one and two years of col- 


lege work are and have always been an 
easy way to employment for those who 
want to earn before they complete de- 
gree courses. Prospective teachers with 
ambitions for a college education avoid 
the elementary school that is regarded as 
a place of lower prevalent preparation 
standards and therefore of less status. A 
lack of vision and a lack of courageous 
action in high places seem to be responsi- 
ble. The states which have set a mini- 
mum standard of four years of profes- 
sional college preparation for all teachers 
actually have the least average shortages 
now. The “easy in” and “easy out” sit- 
uation does not solve problems but 
aggravates them. 

To complicate this current problem of 
shortage still more, there is facing the 
schools an unprecedented increase of 
elementary school enrollment brought 
about by a phenomenal rise in birth 
rates since 1941. By 1953 it will bring | 
a 50 per cent increase in attendance over 
1945. Even now the higher birth rate 
is continuing. 

A further threat to the standards of 
teaching is found in_hastily-planned 
emergency “short-cut” or “change-over” 
programs that are being established in 
some states, which may become stamped 
in. Elementary teacher preparation pro- 
grams are also being adopted by some 
colleges without adequate provision of 
facilities, faculty, and support for de- 
veloping professional competence. 


An oversupply and under-preparation 
of secondary teachers. Strangely, on the 
other hand, there is developing an omi- 
nous oversupply of secondary teachers. 
If continued, such a condition will 
threaten the salary standards of teaching 
and prevent progress toward the five- 
year minimum of teacher preparation 
which is considered essential. According 
to a recent survey, 897 institutions are 
now approved for preparing secondary 
teachers. Only 25,000 to 35,000 gradu- 
ates are needed annually to meet the 
actual need for teachers in high schools; 
more than 60,000 were supplied for 1949- 
50. In the struggle for financial help 
from tuitions, the temptation is great for 
colleges to offer secondary teacher prep- 
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aration without the requisites for doing 
a good job. The volume of students 
flowing into secondary education is great 
generally because less deviation is re- 
quired from the typical arts college 
courses, because secondary teaching has 
more social status than elementary, be- 
cause high school teaching and teaching 
loads are somewhat lighter. Tradition- 
ally, high school teaching has provided 
more pay, but the single salary principle 
has made remarkable headway and is 
approaching nationwide acceptance. 

The present is the appropriate time to 
upgrade standards to five years of prep- 
aration for secondary teaching. Ad- 
vanced graduate school specialization is 
not called for. Many — liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges with quali- 
fied staffs and functional courses have 
available part of the broader program of 
studies from which to round out five 
years of teacher education. A few years 
of good planning could achieve it under 
the guidance of proper standards. 

Wrong assumptions about the general 
eduction of teachers. All teachers need 
well-balanced, functional types of sound 
general education; for them that is 
optimum professional preparation. 
Many institutions that prepare teachers 
are not yet accredited by any agency on 
the basis of the quality of their academic 
work and staffs. An institution which 
cannot achieve full general accredita- 
tion as a college is obviously not quali- 
fied to provide professional preparation 
of teachers. 

The sins of commission and of omis- 
sion are many. The use of courses for 
the general education of all teachers that 
are primarily planned to be beginning 
technical courses for the majors of a 
field; the wrong use of elective privileges 
that permit any omission of science, his- 
tory, social studies, or the humanities in 
this age when problems of society are eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and social; the 
non-inclusion in the elementary teach- 
er’s background of fine arts, industrial 
arts, music, geography, world history, 
health education, nutrition, general psy- 
chology, etc.—any or all of these deficien- 
cies mean inadequate background for 


teaching, even though some of these areas 
can be omitted from the general educa- 
tion of the future college-bred lay citizen. 
Many teachers have scarcely any back- 
ground history and geography today for 
current affairs work on Canada, Asia, 
South America, or Africa. Such deficien- 
cies are reflected in classroom instruction 
in ways that only the well-informed can 
detect. 

Shortage of professionally oriented 
college teachers. There is a shortage of 
college teachers with master’s to doctoral 
preparation who have the fuller perspec- 
tive and point of view on education in 
general. The scholastic hurdles for col- 
lege instruction are more rigorous, the 
specialization is greater; but college 
teachers today need professional orienta- 
tion to higher education itself to supple- 
ment preparation in their teaching fields. 
There is a growing demand for this. 
Many universities are adding courses, 
even departments of higher education, 
so that prospective college teachers may 
also study the problems of human 
growth and development, individual dif- 
ferences, objectives, curricula, instruc- 
tion, guidance, the extra-curriculum, 
evaluation, current reorganizations, etc. 
Some are adding opportunities for pre- 
service induction into college instruction 
by offering internships and teaching a:- 
sistantships. Such preparation for col- 
lege teaching will also supply better in- 
sight and example to all of what is 
needed in elementary and secondary 
instruction. 

Low admission, selection, and guid- 
ance standards. Among the most neg- 
lected areas in terms of available 
techniques are selective admission and 
guidance for teaching. That a teacher 
is “born” is true to the extent that a 
considerably higher than average native 
intelligence, an ability to learn to ex- 
press himself well, a capacity for good 
human relations with childhood, youth, 
associates, and parents at least are trace- 
able in part to his native make-up. With 
these and other items in mind, there 
must be selective admission to teacher- 
preparing curricula and continued subse- 
quent guidance throughout the college 
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course, which process culminates in the 
final preservice test of future promise 
that occurs in actual student teaching 
under conditions of ample scope, variety, 
and supervision. 

Inadequate preservice technical-pro- 
fessional orientatton and training. Last 
but not least in the education of the 
teacher is a thoroughgoing technical 
preparation in the professional aspects 
of his job. Liberal arts colleges have 
minimized education courses to a point 
where in many instances the limited 
courses that are permitted are too gen- 
eral and entirely too verbal to be effec- 
tive. This is more or less true of much 
teacher education in all types of Ameri- 
can institutions. Europe sets a better 
example in this one respect with the use 
of full years of internships and proba- 
tionary teaching while the prospective 
teacher is studying theory. A _ three- 
credit course like educational psychol- 
ogy, for example, can devote but a few 
hours each to important topics of ex- 
tensive content such as learning, indi- 
vidual differences, human growth and 
development, mental and general life ad- 
justments, testing and evaluation, guid- 
ance, and the simpler statistics required 
to understand current publications. Nor 
are such studies paralleled by laboratory 
school experience and community field 
work or supplemented by special clinics. 
A subject like the teaching of reading 
requires from four to six semester hours 
to cover the full developmental program 
of the kindergarten and grades, plus 
diagnosis, remedial procedures, and chil- 
dren’s literature. This basic content is 
sometimes tucked away in a single course 
with all other subjects, like a course in 
the teaching of the common branches. 
Student teaching is often unsupervised 
and insufficient by far to attain a safety 
minimum of competence. Following 
such vicarious preservice treatment of a 
job that requires art and the develop- 
ment of some skill, the young teacher 
then most often has to accept a begin- 
ner’s job where there is little or no fur- 
ther induction under competent leaders. 
This analysis of the situation is not, how- 
ever, a plea for the proliferation of over- 


lapping theoretic courses and careless 
course-title editing—practices also found 
in teacher-education institutions. 


Other related deficiencies. Other fal- 
lacious ene pe about the general, 
the specialized, and the professional edu- 
cation of teachers are common. The 
curriculum patterns are not alike for all 
types of teachers. Elementary teachers, 
for example, instruct in all the principal 
areas of knowledge. No major or minor 
concentrations are necessary, according 
to the systematic study of this problem. 
The range of coverage in general culture 
is so wide that more than two college 
years can well be used to attain it. 

The high school instructor, on the 
other hand, must teach a broad field 
like science, social studies, or communi- 
cation and literature, and does not ordi- 
narily teach exclusively in a single 
subject area like chemistry, physics, so- 
ciology, or history, more characteristic of 
college work. This fact calls for about two 
years of study in a broad field, and not 
subject specialization, for preparation in 
major teaching fields like science, social 
studies, communication and literature, 
in addition to the general education in 
other areas. The high school teacher 
need not have the same coverage that the 
elementary teacher must have for teach- 
ing art, music, geography, health, nutri- 
tion, etc. Neither has time for meeting 
the other’s needs in a single four-year 
curriculum. The practice of fitting a 
substantial part of the general educa- 
tion of each student as professional 
background for his special type of teach- 
ing becomes more characteristic of well- 
planned teacher-education programs in 
good colleges, but many completely over- 
look such responsibility. 

I dare say that today scarcely an insti- 
tution for teacher education exists that 
has combined all the service needs of gen- 
eral and professional education or train- 
ing for the job of teaching, comparable 
to corresponding preparation in medi- 
cine that characterizes first-class medical 
schools of today. The superiority in ap- 
proach and thoroughness in medical 
education is largely attributable to (1) 
the long history of discriminating accred- 
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itation of medical schools since Abraham 
Flexner emphasized medical standards, 
(2) more research and technical content, 
(3) the fact that for every new doctor 
twenty-six teachers have to be selected 
annually to replace the huge turnover, 
(4) the wrong assumptions that institu- 
tions have had about the character of 
training needed for teaching, (5) the 
fact that too many college instructors 
have been students of subjects only and 
not also students of educational institu- 
tions, of education, and of their students. 

Helpful to further progress toward 
real professional service in teaching 
maa be the more discriminating ac- 
creditation of institutions under the vol- 
untary association of institutions that 
understand the problems, if not the 
answers. Needed in connection with 
this is orientation to the nature of pro- 
fessional education and training for 
teaching. It is an educational program 
of large order for a profession of over 
one million practitioners. 


Some Special Problems of 
Institutional Accreditation 


Multiplication of accrediting agencies. 
Although during the first half of this 
century accreditation processes have de- 
veloped strength in the professions that 
used them, the last two decades have 
evolved some special problems for uni- 
versities and colleges. These problems 
have evolved from the multiplication of 
accrediting agencies of all types repre- 
senting professions, institutions, and li- 
censing departments, at state, regional, 
and national levels. There has without 
doubt been unnecessary increase in the 
burdens of compliance with the requests 


made. Each agency has recurring inspec- | 


tions, fees, periodic reports, etc., without 
regard to others, all of which consume a 
large amount of time in the institution. 

Some professions are split into several 
such accrediting units. ‘This is true, for 


example, of the chemical profession, the 
engineering professions, and others. It 
could easily become true of teaching. 
Involved, too, is the questionable valid- 
ity—verified by research—of some quan- 


titative standards used and difficulty with 
the non-objectivity of some qualitative 
standards and subjective judgments. Ac- 
tions taken against institutions that did 
not conform to a detail of standards 
sometimes appeared unwarranted to the 
institutions concerned, which felt that 
too many outside agencies endangered 
their integrity. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back. 
The merger of the AACTE from three 
organizations to stimulate upgrading of 
the teaching profession by accreditation 
gpg appeared to be the occasion 
or a recent protest by the American 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
against more accreditations. The merger 
was not entirely new because its largest 
constituent by far was the older Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, 
which had been accrediting most teach- 
ers colleges and some university schools 
of education for many years. The merged 
Association was an expanded agency 
that grew rapidly and planned to cover 
all institutions, some of which, like land 
grant universities, had not usually been 
involved. Actually the merger was 
formed because the schools and some de- 
partments of education in universities 
and liberal arts colleges were contem- 
plating a second accrediting agency to 
cover the rest of the teacher-preparing 
institutions not yet covered by the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges. 


The Proposed National Gommis- 
sion on Accreditation 


The Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges joined with four other associations 
of universities or arts colleges to form 
the National Commission on_Accredita- 
tion. They are: The Association of 
American Universities, The ‘Association 
of American Colleges, The Association 
of State Universities, and The Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities. 

The laudable objective of this Com- 
mission is presented in the following 
statement: 

“A. Support for full institutional con- 
trol of educational policy, when an in- 
stitution is subject to appraisal by an 
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accreditment agency. The Committee 
will be expected to consider providing: 
(1) ways and means for institutions to 
appeal from the decisions of accrediting 
agencies; (2) procedures for periodic re- 
view of established accrediting agencies; 
and (3) methods of recognition of new 
organizations seeking to accredit institu- 
tional programs. 

“B. Simplification of accreditment. In 
this connection, it is urged that primary 
consideration be given to ways and means 
of effecting: (1) a qualitative measure- 
ment of an institution in relation to its 
own stated objectives; (2) a reduction in 
the number of areas under review; and 
(3) the simplification and coordination 
of reporting and other procedures of the 
review.” 


Proposed Cooperation of the 
AACTE with the Commission 


The AACTE fully intends to cooper- 
ate with this endeavor. It expects to, be 
approved by it when the Commission 
gets going. Greater simplification and 
coordination can be achieved. Accredi- 
tation must still be recognized as a legiti- 
mate process for a major profession 
whose own integrity calls for the attain- 
ment and maintenance of personnel 
standards. Some of the burdens of ac- 
creditation cannot be avoided. 

Many have inquired why the AACTE, 
which is now one of the very largest col- 
lege or university associations, was not 
included among the sponsors of the new 
movement. The answer is that the pri- 
mary interest of the institutions in the 
AACTE was considered by the ather as- 
sociations of colleges or universities to 
be teacher education and accreditation. 
Other types of single-purpose institu- 
tions that were primarily interested in 
preparing for a learned profession or 
technical vocation were likewise not in- 
cluded. There is, however, considerable 
indirect representation of AACTE in- 
stitutions in the | National Commission 
on Accreditation. The departments of 
education of liberal arts colleges, not 
yet widely represented in the AACTE, 
are indirectly but not specifically repre- 
sented in the Association of American 


Colleges. The schools and colleges of 
education in universities are also in- 
directly but not specifically covered by 
the several university associations. How- 
ever, a problem of representation is in- 
volved. Many former teachers colleges 
are now state colleges, legally function- 
ing as such, or multiple-purpose institu- 
tions which offer complete arts college 
curricula and at least pre-vocational 
training for the major learned profes- 
sions. Several such members of the 
AACTE are not yet represented in any 
other association sponsoring the Na- 
tional Commission on Accreditation. 
Some of these have considered this ex- 
clusion unfair, arbitrary, and undemo- 
cratic. A fair solution will no doubt be 
worked out. The multiple-purpose in- 
stitutions of the AACTE that are now 
not represented, directly or indirectly, 
should be eligible to memberships in 
one or the other of the five sponsoring 
associations, or the AACTE should be 
asked to join the associations sponsoring 
the National Commission to represent 
them. Otherwise, the obvious unfairness 
of excluding so large a group of well- 
established and increasingly important 
general-purpose state colleges developed 
out of former single-purpose teachers 
colleges will become more and more ap- 
parent. Bad feeling and rivalry instead 
of cooperation may result in some states, 
that will be detrimental to all types of 
institutions, particularly to the several 
types of state institutions. 

The teaching profession has now be- 
come more aware of the mutual prob- 
lems that need to be solved. The pro- 
fession seems to be well united behind 
the AACTE as a single national agency 
to accredit colleges and universities sole- 
ly for the professional preparation of 
teachers. 

The AACTE is still in the process of 
revising its standards so that it may serve 
fairly all types of institutions. 


AACTE Accreditation Steps 
Streamlined 


The tentative assumptions on which 
committees are now working, but on 
which the whole Association has not yet 
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acted, may be stated about as follows: 

1. Prior accreditation by one of the 
regional associations, like the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, is to be a prerequisite 
to accreditation of a college for teacher 
education by the AACTE. A regional 
accreditation inspection shall be relied 
upon as a valid evaluation of the over- 
aft quality of an institution for general 
education purposes. 

2. As a national accreditation asso- 
ciation the AACTE will set up discrim- 
inating but flexible institutional stand- 
ards and criteria, for the most part quali- 
tative. It will list the institutions with 
prior regional accreditation that meet 
these standards. 

3. It will reduce accreditations for the 
entire range of teaching to about three 
levels of general over-all accreditation. 
The first level covers four-year degree 
programs for teacher education only, 
which is the standard of today. The sec- 
ond will cover fifth-year and five-year 
professional programs, which in the 
course of the next twenty-five years it 
hopes will become the minimum stand- 
ard for the profession. The third level 
will include six- and seven-year pro- 
grams of advanced professional work. 
Where institutions already have attained 
the standards of the second or third level 
in their programs, the number of ac- 
creditations is thereby reduced accord- 
ingly. 

4. The AACTE will seek to affiliate 
with itself, for accreditation purposes 
but incidentally for other types of desir- 
able cooperation like research, the spe- 
cial field teacher-training organizations 
of collegiate level, in its Committee on 
Coordination. These will remain au- 
tonomous organizations otherwise. They 
will each, however, study and set stand- 
ards for their fields in which they are 
interested, which may be published as 
a manual for institutional departments 
to follow voluntarily in specific fields like 
physical education, elementary school 
teaching, etc. These will be considered 
at the time of the accreditation for each 
succeeding level described above in terms 


of the quality of standards which is or 
has before been maintained. 

5. It is hoped that these standards will 
also be helpful to state pr garmay of 
education, in which will of course con- 
tinue to reside the full power for the 
legal accreditation and listing of institu- 
tions for certification purposes within 
each state and of accepting the creden- 
tials for certification purposes from in- 
stitutions of other states. 


AACTE Relationships with State 
Legal Authorities and with the 
Organized Teaching Profession 


Fundamental to the entire program 
and process of accreditation outlined 
above is the relationship of the AACTE 
to the state departments of education 
and to the organized teaching profes- 
sion. Education is a state function in 
our democracy, and the legal control of 
teacher education and licensing within 
each state must reside firmly in the 
state’s legal education authority. The 
administration of this authority must 
be responsible through the state gov- 
ernment to the people themselves. The 
administration of the state legal au- 
thority in education should be in the 
hands of highly trained professional 
leaders. Every action of the AACTE is 
intended to be taken in cooperation with 
the professional leadership of the state 
departments of education. It is the hope 
that nationwide accreditation policy 
among responsible teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions can be helpful to each state in 
the maintenance and further develo 
ment of discriminating state standards 
of teacher certification through mutual 
cooperation. 

The responsibility and the professional 
authority for determining standards and 
criteria in teacher education reside in 
final analysis with the professionally or- 
ganized teachers of the United States act- 
ing collectively. A profession is always 
a well-organized group of professional 
practitioners. The primary fact which 
gives the AACTE its challenge and its 
charge is the relationship of the Associa- 
tion with such a teaching profession. It 
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is a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association—the only institutional 
membership branch of the NEA. The 
rapidly increasing strength and profes- 
sional activity of the national, the state, 
and the local education associations in 
the United States form the mother-lode 
of the professional strength of the 
AACTE. Standards, criteria, and ma- 
chinery for accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation are to be developed in working 
partnership with the organized profes- 
sion. Institutions which prepare teachers 
are expected to be fountainheads of pro- 
fessional cooperation and participation 
as well as preservice and in-service prep- 
aration. Full membership, participa- 
tion, and leadership in national, state, 
and local education associations ought 
to be a fundamental obligation of all 
faculty members who help prepare teach- 
ers for the schools. Effective preparation 
of prospective teachers for participation 
in the activities of the organized profes- 
sion is accepted as an important element 
in the education of teachers. Institutions 
which prepare teachers constitute a vital 
part of the organized profession itself—a 
relationship from which the AACTE de- 
rives its professional sanction and to 
which it pledges its full resources. 


A Nationwide Program of Educa- 
tion and Professional Accreditation 
for a National Agency 


Such a national accrediting agency for 
teacher education, in view of the objec- 
tives described in this article, is neces- 
sary, because the task of preparing 120,- 
000 new teachers annually for the next 
several years, to upgrade average prepa- 
ration by nearly two years, and to main- 
tain at the same time in-service growth 
and development, is enormous. No other 
agency will have the time, the interest, 
or the national coverage to give it the 
attention it needs. Education now en- 
rolls far more personnel than all other 
major professions that accredit. Pros- 


pective teachers are the largest vocational 
group of students found in higher edu- 
cation. The lags in the teaching profes- 
sion require a program of persistent edu- 
cation and action toward higher stand- 
ards. 

The program of the AACTE and the 
cooperating organizations will help solve 
problems of reciprocity among states and 
institutions, of selective admission, of 
certification, and of flexible curriculum 
patterns that maintain necessary quali- 
tative standards. It will unite all types 
of institutions in the common problems 
of a great basic social function. It will 
represent a united profession that has 
formally declared its purpose to be more 
informed and more interested in these 
matters. Its proposed program will sim- 
plify future accreditation of institutions 
for teacher preparation to the minimum 
possible process, without injury to the 
integrity of the institutions or of the 
teaching profession itself. It must oper- 
ate democratically and encourage experi- 
mentation. 

While accreditation is basic, it is not 
the principal activity of the AACTE. Its 
chief purpose, and by far the major use 
of its budget derived from membership 
fees, is educational—to promote under- 
standing and progress through research, 
conferences, publications, annual meet- 
ing, and the procedures of accreditation 
themselves. 

There is perhaps no association of col- 
leges or universities that is more serious 
or that has been so effective in the rapid 
attainment of some objectives. There is 
none so close to the schools, to the state 
departments, and to the teachers. The 
Association intends to subordinate in- 
stitutional ambitions and convenience to 
the building of a still greater teaching 
profession that has zeal for its function, 
and to that end maintains standards of 
selection, preparation, security, and 
status to achieve its social service. To 
the processes of well-coordinated accredi- 
tation and institutional education the 
new AACTE is dedicated. 
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oe 1934 Syracuse University has 
recognized its obligation toward the im- One of the most encouraging develop- 
provement of the teaching profession by —s ie coast toe ee see 
. . tme ts e ejfjor Oo tmprove € process 
selecting students for professional — of selecting and guiding students in this 
aration with rather rigorous system. field. Miss White is chairman of the 
In A Functional Program of Teacher committee on selection, School of Educa- 
Education published by the American tion, Syracuse University, where some of 
Council on Education, Maurice Troyer the most interesting and promising work 
ail h d ‘bi d on selection has been taking place. She is 
presented a chapter describing student an instructor in the education orientation 
selection. At that time the basic policy course mentioned in the article and is 
for developing the admission program a member of the staff in Human Growth 
was outlined as follows: and Development in the preservice teacher- 

education program of the University. 
“First, present-day teaching demands a supe- 











rior person; second, the university's primary 

obligation is to school children and their medl 4. Those who would teach should be aca- 
ents; third, a teacher-training institution cannot demically competent. More important than 
afford to graduate students who are a mediocre what one learns is evidence of ability to so 
advertisement and ° threat to professional stand- order one’s mental activities that he can learn 
ards; fourth, quality is attracted by quality; that which he sets out to learn. 

fifth, training facilities must be developed on 5. The mental abilities of teachers should be 
the basis of quality rather than quantity; such as to render them capable of civic and 
sixth, many students accept needed guidance educational leadership among professional men 
only when faced with a definite barrier; and 4, well as laymen. (This criterion is already 
seventh, selection by indirection has proved in- implied but deserves special attention.) 


ccogaees 6. Teachers should have an abiding interest 


“The bases of selection were: intelligence, jn reading and discussing everyday occurrences 
general culture, scholarship, special aptitudes, jn fields such as politics, economics, interna- 
physical health and vitality, mental balance,  jonal affairs, social relationships, literature, 
personality, character, and attitudes.” music, art, science, sport, and movies. 


us : 7. Prospective teachers should be sufficiently 
The criteria for student selection were skilled in oral and written expression that they 


summarized as follows: may accurately set forth their own thoughts 
1. Those who would teach should have the and aid others to develop the ability to do like- 
¢ wise. / 


physical stamina necessary for long hours of 
strenuous physical and mental activity, should 
be free from contagious and infectious diseases, 
and should exhibit physical vitality. 


2. Teachers should be emotionally stable. As 
generally applied, this means that they should 


30 Gite 0 cereive tee energy suihes — that the selection processes must be continuous. 

anew _ te ne ons CD Cay a qualification for teaching cannot be eval- 

rapa 39 uated except during the teacher-training pro- 
3. A high degree of social competence is im- gram, and not adequately until several years 

portant. Contributing factors are ability to after graduation.) 

cooperate with others, social graces, and per- ; 

sonal appearance. There has been continuous attempt 


8. Those desiring to teach should be capable 
of understanding and extending the psychologi- 
cal, philosophical, and social bases of education. 
(Students who measure up to the criteria pre- 
viously stated would tend to qualify with respect 
to this criterion. Experience, however, teaches 
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since 1934 to realize more perfectly those 
objectives. 

The process of selection today has be- 
come increasingly one of guidance. 
There is a definite attempt to make 
contact with the student in the pre- 
selection period so that he may examine 
the demands of the profession and his 
own potentialities in relation to these 
demands before he makes application to 
the School of Education in the second 
term of his sophomore year. There is 
still time at this point for him to shift 
into another program without loss of 
credit if his interests and abilities are 
not compatible with the teaching pro- 
fession. The College of Liberal Arts 
cooperates by assigning to members of 
the School of Education staff for advise- 
ment during the first two years all those 
entering freshmen who indicate teaching 
as their first vocational choice. That col- 
lege has also authorized a course in 
Orientation to the Profession of Teach- 
ing which may be taken by second-term 
freshmen and by sophomores. The 
course taught by the chairman of the 
committee on selection furnishes a situ- 
ation in which the student may assess 
his abilities and interests in light of the 
responsibilities and opportunities of the 
profession and gives him a much more 
adequate introduction to the faculty of 
the School of Education. A third way in 
which a prospective candidate may gain 
some assurance concerning his ability 
to meet the criteria for admission to the 
School of Education before time for 
dual application is to make preliminary 
application and submit his credentials 
as a second-term freshman or first-term 
sophomore. The student is apprised of 
any possible deficiencies in meeting the 
standards and is given definite recom- 
mendations concerning remedial steps 
which he may take to eliminate them; 
or, if his deficiencies are too numerous 
or too acute, he may be guided into 
another area. 

During the second term of his sopho- 
more year the student makes applica- 
tion for dual enrollment to the School 
of Education. Under the dual system 
he retains enrollment in his college of 





initial registration and becomes simul- 
taneously an enrollee in the School of 
Education if accepted. At the time of 
application he fills ouc the necessary 
forms requesting clearance through the 
infirmary and through the offices of his 

rsonnel and academic deans. He gives 
information concerning his campus afhli- 
ation, extra-curricular activities, and 
work experience as well as a rather ex- 
tended statement as to why he wishes 
to enter the teaching profession. He 
fills out a schedule of his classes and 
work activities so that interviews may 
be arranged for him. 

Each candidate has two individual 
interviews—one with the dual professor 
in his field of specialization and one 
with the chairman of the committee on 
selection. Each records his general im- 
pression of the student and rates on a 
five-point scale his voice, physical ap- 
pearance, grooming, speaking ability, 
initiative, social intelligence, and emo- 
tional balance. Each also records com- 
ments on any feature of the candi- 
date’s background that he believes will 
be either an asset or a drawback to him 
in teaching. Each candidate is asked to 
report for a group interview. Ten or 
twelve candidates meet for fifty minutes 
with four or five members of the faculty 
in an informal situation where easy 
chairs are arranged in a circle. Faculty 
members are intermingled among the 
students. Every effort is made to help 
the student feel at ease and free to talk 
about such things as his hobbies, his 
experience, his work in the university, 
and what he hopes to do by entering 
the teaching profession. There is very 
little attempt made by the leader of the 
group to direct discussion into specific 
channels once he has defined the purpose 
of the meeting. Some groups devolve into 
bull sessions concerning the problems 
facing the world and education today; 
others are completely devoted to autobio- 
graphical discussions; some do not get 
beyond the question and answer stage. 
At the beginning of the session, the fac- 


1 A technique introduced into the program by 
Henry P. Smith, former chairman of the com- 
mittee on selection. 
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ulty members are supplied with a seat- 
ing plan so that names and faces may 
be associated. In the ten minutes before 
the next group enters, a quick inde- 

ndent rating is made of each student 
by each faculty member who notes par- 
ticularly outstanding strengths and 
weaknesses in his ability to conduct him- 
self with others, his acceptance or rejec- 
tion of others, his ability to communi- 
cate ideas, his flexibility and clarity of 
thinking, and his general poise and lack 
of constriction in social situations. It is 
recognized that this is a quick judgment 
and is significant only as it substantiates 
or disproves other test and report data 
or as there is unanimity of judgment by 
the faculty. 

The testing battery consists of the 
following: the American Council on 
Education Test of Academic Aptitude; 
the Cooperative General Culture Test, 
including social problems, history, litera- 
ture, science, fine arts, and mathematics; 
the Cooperative Reading Test, yielding 
scores in vocabulary, speed, and level of 
comprehension; a test of vocational in- 
terest—the Strong Vocational Interest 
Inventory for the men and the Kuder 
Preference Test for the women; and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. One member of the selection 
committee is a clinical psychologist, 
who interprets the Personality Inventory 
results. The personnel dean reports any 
deviations found on the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory which the student took 
as a freshman. 

Once the data have been gathered, the 
next step is the summarizing of all in- 
formation concerning each student on a 
single sheet of paper so that one may 
more readily see the relationships among 
all phases of information—testing re- 
sults, interview reports, academic 
achievement, health, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Discrepancies in the total pic- 
ture are revealed oftentimes and the 
possible reasons made apparent by a 
mere assembling of data on one sheet. 
For example, a discrepancy between ex- 
cellent potential ability and marginal 
achievement may show up on the sum- 
mary sheet. This may be explained by 


a health problem reported by the Stu- 
dent Health Office; by a disturbed emo- 
tional picture revealed by the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory; by 
a lack of ease in social situation observ- 
able in the group interview; by poorly 


defined vocational objectives brought . 


out in the individual interview, in the 
test results, or in the statement of rea- 
sons for wanting to go into teaching; 
by a poor academic adjustment in_ the 
first two years reported by the personnel 
dean; or by a combination of several of 
these. 

When all the data have been gathered 
and summarized, the committee on se- 
lection is ready to make decisions. The 
committee is composed of three constant 
members from the faculty of the School 
of Education and the major adviser in 
the area of specialization of those can- 
didates under consideration. All of the 
material is presented to the committee, 
along with any further information that 
anyone has concerning the candidate. 
The clinical psychologist of the com- 
mittee gives interpretations of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic in light of the other 
data assembled. Time is planned so that 
full consideration may be given to each 
case and recommendations may be made. 
In some instances candidates show 
strengths but also weaknesses, causing 
the committee to believe that admission 
should be deferred until remedial steps 
have been taken; or admission may be 
granted with the provision that the can- 
didate will seek help concurrently with 
initial work in education. Syracuse is 
very fortunate in its resources for re- 
ferral. Students with poor reading abil- 
ity or study habits have been salvaged 
through the program for the improve- 
ment of learning offered by the reading 
clinic. Those with evidences of conflict 
and anxiety have been helped through 
further diagnosis, generally through the 
Rorschach and a program of individual 
or group psychotherapy provided in the 
Mental Hygiene Service. Those who do 
not demonstrate adequate conviction 
concerning their desire to teach are re- 
ferred to the vocational counselors in 
the office of the personnel dean or to 
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the Veterans Administration for further 
consideration of their aptitudes. Those 
who indicate concern about health and 
physical stamina or who have been un- 
able to meet tneir obligations during the 
first two years because of health are 
referred to the university doctor for 
further examination or medical advice 
concerning their potentialities for meet- 
ing the day-by-day rigors of teaching. 
Those who have had no experience in 
working with young people try out their 
interest through group social service ac- 
tivities sponsored by the chapel program. 
Those with speech difficulties—defects, 
dialect, regionalism, or just sloppy 
speech habits—are referred to the speech 
clinic for remedial advice and help. The 
value of the resources of the large uni- 
versity and the ease with which these 
resources can be made available to the 
student through the all-university or- 
ganization of the School of Education 
are factors which facilitate the process 
of teacher selection and guidance be- 
yond all power to evaluate. 


In order to secure a clear picture of 
how the actual process works, let us look 
at specific cases: 

No. 1. A male candidate for the teach- 
ing of social studies. This student had 
achieved well academically during his 
first two years. His general culture test 
indicated a high level of attainment in 
all fields except science, with social 
problems at the 90th percentile and his- 
tory at the 97th percentile. He demon- 
strated superior reading ability, and the 
Kuder Preference Test yielded a high 
score in the Persuasive and Social Serv- 
ice areas. His experience included mili- 
tary service, work as a grocery clerk, and 
counseling boys from the ages of twelve 
to sixteen in the Y.M.C.A. In the indi- 
vidual interview he exhibited a tendency 
to be nervous and restrained so that the 
interviewer questioned his emotional 
stability in the report. In the group 
interview there were three average rat- 
ings indicating no great strength or 
weaknesses. The statement from the 
office of the dean of men advised the 
committee to check the candidate’s 


health, and the health clearance indi- 


cated an asthmatic condition precipi- 
tated by war service. The Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
showed marked deviations in the areas 
of hypochondriasis, hysteria, and de- 
pression with the K variable accounted 
for. It was recommended that this can- 
didate talk with the university health 
officer concerning his chances for success 
in teaching with his disability. After his 
interview with the doctor he reported to 
the committee that he had gained in- 
sight into his health problem and now 
realized that he wall be “putting him- 
self under too great strain” by entering 
the profession. As a resuit he asked that 
his application be withdrawn. 

No. 2. A male candidate for the teach- 
ing of science. This student presented 
good scholarship and general culture. 
His reading ability was good and his 
vocational interests, as measured by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventory, 
lay in the scientific and technical areas. 
The Kuder Preference Inventory yielded 
a score at the Ist percentile in the Per- 
suasive area and at the 100th percentile 
in science. His freshman testing showed 
him to be “very retiring” and of very 
unsatisfactory emotional adjustment on 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory while the 
M.M.P.I. showed deviations in the area 
of depression and psychasthenia. The 
office of the dean of men reported, “I 
do not think it would be to the best 
interest of this student to enter teach- 
ing, unless his personal-social adjustment 
has improved greatly since I had my last 
contact with him.” Under the heading 
of affiliations and activities he wrote 
“none.” He had worked as a baker's 
helper and did assembly work in a fac- 
tory. His statement of why he wished to 
go into teaching read thus: 


“Looking back upon my high school days, I 
realize how many of my teachers fell short of 
their responsibilities. I don’t mean to imply 
that they lacked sufficient knowledge in their 
fields, but they failed to impart mature attitudes 
to their students. In fact some of them gave 
their own neurotic tendencies free play. Too 
many teachers are in the profession because 
they failed to achieve some higher aim. The 
teacher in this position is apt to be bitter and 
could hardly be expected to take a genuine in- 
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terest in his students’ welfare. Some teachers 
are openly contemptuous of their students; 
others seem to doubt the importance of their 
own work.” 


The interviews substantiated the above 
testing results and reports. In the group 
interviews the faculty members unani- 
mously answered, “no” to the question: 
Do you believe that this student will 
develop into the type of person we will 
be able to recommend for teaching? ‘Che 
following comments were made: 


a. “Believe he should be very carefully coun- 
seled and considered as a teacher. At the 
moment I wouldn't want him as a teacher. 
Good research possibilities.” 

b. “A keen research man, not a teacher of 


young people.” 
c. “I would be very concerned about his lack 


of understanding of human beings in gen- 
eral. Seems cold and tense!” 

d. “Very academically minded. Overserious. 
Interested in children?” 


The major adviser in an_ individual 
interview reported: “A rather serious 
fellow—probably too much so. Doesn't 
seem fired with enthusiasm over teach- 
ing. I would like other interview opin- 
ions before saying yes.” In the individ- 
ual interview with the committee chair- 
man he showed great concern about 
acceptance and said that he had heard 
there was a quota so they had to reject 
some. He questioned about the group 
interview, saying that he never did well 
in those situations. His anxieties were 
very apparent, and he was not willing 
to face up to his inadequacies. The re- 
sults of the social and emotional tests 
and the interview data made it clear to 
the committee that the student was a 
case for referral for personal and voca- 
tional counseling. He exhibited a very 
fine attitude in the interview in which 
he was told that the committee believed 
he should seek other vocational outlets 
for his own re aya and registered ob- 
vious relief at the decision. 


No. 3. A female candidate for the 
teaching of English. This student at- 
tended two schools, a junior college, and 
a branch college, before coming to Syra- 
cuse. Her test scores were mediocre with 
only average scores on the General Cul- 


ture and A.C.E. tests. Her reading test 
showed a good level of comprehension 
but an average score in speed and vocab- 
ulary. Her achievement at Syracuse dur- 
ing the first term was a straight 1.0. The 
M.M.P.I. showed no deviations from the 
normal. From the dean of women’s office 
came a mixed report with a negative 
adjustment picture and a question as to 
her suitability for teaching: 


“This recommendation is based upon only 
one-half semester's observation. Since she is a 
transfer student, there is limited supporting in- 
formation available about her. Our remarks 
are based on objective observation, and the 
negative quality of the report is regrettable but 
reasonably fair. It must be noted that she has 
never lived in a dormitory before this semester. 


1. Works 18 hours per week; has had con- 
siderable secretarial experience and appears to 
be competent. 

2. Dresses well, is immaculate in care of room. 

3. May be having academic difficulty; works, 
dates frequently, goes to bed early—never seems 
to study. 

4. Cooperative in assisting group with social 
plans. 

5. Tolerated by girls, but not overfriendly; 
they sometimes resent her quick reactions. 

6. Loses her temper easily; has tendency to- 
ward an uneven disposition—appears emotion- 
ally upset frequently. 

7. Quite aggressive in manner; insists upon 
her rights and expresses very decided opinions. 

8. Seldom participates in house meetings.” 


Her work experience had been in secre- 
tarial and ie jobs. Her extra-curricu- 
lar activities included Spanish Honor 
Society, Girls’ Athletic Association, Cam- 
era Club, ballroom dancing, and the 
school magazine. In her statement of 
why she wished to go into teaching she 
said: 


“Teaching became my vocational interest 
when I was still in elementary school. But the 
reasons for wanting to become a teacher have 
changed. In the eighth grade, I had a favorite 
teacher, and I would go home after school and 
tell my parents that when I grew up I was going 
to be a teacher ‘just like Miss X.’ 

“Since then I have grown more mature. I 
realize that I'm quite capable of handling chil- 
dren, and children usually like me and ‘take’ 
to me readily. I exercise patience with them 
and take a heartfelt interest in all types of 
children.” 
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In the group interview she was given 
one good rating, one average rating, one 
question, and the comment: Would like 
to know more about her. The two major 
advisers were favorably impressed. One 
gave her top rating and said: “vivacious, 
socially at ease, seemingly bright.” The 
other gave her good ratings and the com- 
ment, “Although only 5 ft. 2 in., she has 
the dynamic personality which will hold 
respect.” The chairman of the commit- 
tee was impressed with her general ap- 
pearance but had the advantage of the 
data previously collected. A lead ques- 
tion brought forth a tirade about people 
who were “rude to her in the office in 
which she worked and little ‘brats’ who 
didn’t need attention but made nui- 
sances of themselves.” She was “terribly 
resentful that she was an only child” for 
she was very lonely at times. She went 
on to say she had a tough time in the 
living center for not one person had 
ever asked her to play bridge. 

This case demonstrates the need for 
information from a variety of sources, 
for the person exhibited different kinds 
of behavior in different situations. On 
the basis of the reports from major ad- 
visers, the group interview, and the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic the committee would 
probably have encouraged her to im- 
prove her academic average and then 
reapply because of the fact that she was 
a transfer and the adjustment to the 
large university is difficult. However, 
the evidence obtained from the office 
of the dean of women and gained 
through the individual interview, along 
with average performance of the tests, 
caused the committee to refer her for 
further counseling for a change of voca- 
tional objective. 

Many students, however, are salvaged 
for the profession. Let us look at such 
a case: 

A male candidate in the teaching of 
English. This student showed good in- 
telligence, but a low level of compre- 
hension in reading. He started out in 
the field of chemical engineering before 
his Army service. At the time of his 
entrance as a freshman his Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory showed an _ unsatisfac- 


tory home adjustment, average health 
and social adjustment, and unsatisfac- 
tory emotional adjustment. The dean’s 
office statement advised psychological 
check and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
gave mildly deviate scores in the areas 
of depression, interest, and _ schizo- 
phrenia. The boy had had excellent 
experience with young people with five 
years of work with Boy Scouts and two 
years’ experience as a coach of basket- 
ball and baseball. The Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory yielded an A 
rating in the social welfare area as in the 
technical area. He made a good impres- 
sion in the group interview and was 
unanimously approved by the rating 
faculty. He achieved a 2.0 average the 
first term after his transfer from engi- 
neering into liberal arts. 


Because he seemed to have such good 
potentialities, it was suggested that he 
be given the Rorschach. This measure 
indicated that there was conflict and dis- 
turbance which would make it unwise 
to undertake the teaching profession. 
Adamant in his desire to go into teach- 
ing, however, he followed through with 
group therapy that was suggested. Dur- 
ing all of this he exhibited a calm deter- 
mination and complete cooperation. 
After a term of therapy which had ob- 
viously helped him, he submitted his 
credentials once more. This time he was 
accepted. His career in the School of 
Education was one marked by success 
and happiness. At the time he applied 
for placement he was given excellent 
recommendations: 


Major advis~.: “He was the one student in 
the group of majors in the course in Art and 
Science of Teaching last semester to whom I 
gave a rating of A. This rating was based upon 
the intelligence and sound basic understandings 
that he evidenced throughout the course and 
upon the marked success of his practice teach- 
ing in the city. 

“He was in complete control of his class. I 
believe he will never have a discipline problem. 
This is because of live and interesting teaching, 
good planning in terms of individual differ- 
ences, and a sense of classroom encouragement 
rare in a beginner. Pupils both like and respect 
him.” 

Cooperating teacher in practice teaching: “In 
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my estimation, he is well fitted in both per- 
sonality and ability to fill the position of teacher 
of English. During the weeks he taught in my 
classroom, he had excellent control of the class. 
I felt this was due to understanding as well as 
knowledge of the value of firmness in dealing 
with students. I consider him a good teacher 
with a natural aptitude for his chosen work. 
He should be very successful.” 


It may be that the experience of re- 
solving a personal problem made this 
student more sensitive to student needs. 
At any rate it can be seen that a good 
potential teacher would have been lost 
if he had not been allowed to prepare 
for teaching. 

Probably the question in the mind of 
the reader at this point is: Do you obtain 
superior people generally through this 

rocess? What are the figures of num- 
rs accepted and not accepted? 

The first question may be partially 
answered in terms of test results of those 
accepted. A study has been made of 
678 students including all those enrolled 
in the undergraduate program of teacher 
preparation and all of those admitted in 
the spring of 1948 and 1949. This group 
includes students in both academic and 
special fields practically evenly divided. 
The following median percentiles and 
Ist and 3rd quartiles were found for the 
various areas of the General Culture Test 
(using sophomore norms) : 


Cooperative Generar Cuctrure Test 2 


Third First 
Quartile Median Quartile 
Social Problems 89 74 51 
History 90 71 51 
Literature 84 60 33 
Science 87 71 48 
Fine Arts 84 66 40 
Mathematics 84 68 49 
Cooperative READING Test 3 
Vocabulary 87.02 69.42 45.03 
Speed 81.38 66.54 48.15 


Level of 
Comprehension 86.59 71.25 42.05 


2 Based on National norms for sophomores. 
Number includes 678 students of academic and 
special fields accepted in 1948 and spring of 1949. 

* Based on National norms for freshmen. 
Results of freshmen testing were used for the 
129 students accepted in spring of 1949. 


A.C.E. Test or ACADEMIC APTITUDE ¢ 


Quantitative 77.72 55.50 35.08 
Literary 92.34 82.60 62.38 
Total 88.82 77.16 55.50 


All of the grade point averages were 
above 1.2 for the special fields and above 
1.5 for the academic fields. Therefore, 
the group can be onsidered above the 
average academically. 

There is no way that the other factors 
can be described so concretely. Those 
who measured extremely deviate on the 
personality test * or demonstrated a defi- 
nite lack of social intelligence in the 
interviews or failed to obtain clearance 
from the deans or the health officer were 
not admitted. It may be added too that 
continuous selection operates through- 
out the student’s program. On the aver- 
age, from five to ten of those about whom 
there is a question at the time of admis- 
sion withdraw during the first course in 
the teacher preparation sequence. This 
first course has as one of its major ob- 
jectives the confirmation of the student’s 
interest and potentialities for teaching 
through class discussion, individual 
counseling, and contact with youth in 
the social agencies. 


The actual figures for those applying 
and those admitted are given below: 





Applied Admitted 
Fall 1947 203 112 
Spring 1948 312 169 
Fall 1948 129 97 
Spring 1949 301 163 
Summer 1949 50 36 
995 577 


These figures do not give the whole pic- 
ture as many would-be applicants do not 
apply for dual enrollment. Some are 
redirected as freshmen by the coun- 
selors; others decide after taking the 
course in the Orientation to the Profes- 
sion of Teaching that their interests and 
abilities are not in accord with those 
demanded by teaching; others seek other 
professional outlets after talking with 





* Based on National norms for entering fresh- 
men. Number includes 140 students accepted in 
spring of 1949. 

5 Those with T scores 3 standard deviations 
above the mean. 
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the major advisers or with the chairman 
of the committee on selection. 

The committee on selection firmly be- 
lieves that its first obligation is to the 
children in the schools. It recognizes 
very well its obligation to aid the uni- 
versity student in his attempt to find a 
vocational outlet which will give him 
the satisfaction he seeks by dispensing 
all information concerning the teaching 
profession which will help him in his 
choice and by assessing his credentials 
objectively. Beyond that the committee’s 
function is to refer the student to the 
proper university agency for further 
more specific help. 

The reader should bear in mind that 


this is a description of initial selection 
at Syracuse University. As the student 
progresses through the program and 
participates in the various experiences 
provided for application of theory, there 
is constant self-reevaluation by the stu- 
dent under guidance of the faculty. In 
several instances, students have with- 
drawn as they have gained insight into 
their lack of interest in or aptitude for 
the profession. In rare instances in which 
such insight is not gained by the student, 
he has been asked to withdraw from pro- 
fessional education. Through this proc- 
ess it is hoped that the best possible 
teachers are being prepared for our pub- 
lic schools. 


a Clfiwr > 


IN-SSERVICE EDUCATION 


COMES OF AGE: 


Paul J. Misner_| 


I HE in-service education of teachers 
is nothing new. Almost from the very 
beginnings of organized education the 
need for the growth of teachers on the 
job has been recognized. The county 
institute dates back to the days of 
screwed-down desks. Local, state, and 
national meetings of professional groups 
have been attracting more and more 
teachers for many years. The attendance 
of teachers at summer school sessions 
has been increasing steadily for several 
decades. Provisions for sabbatical leaves 
and extensive travel have been included 
in the personnel policies of some school 
systems for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

In recent years, however, the quality 
and tempo of developments in the field 
of in-service education have increased 
rapidly and significantly. Throughout 
the country there has been widespread 
experimentation, and _ significant im- 
provements have been made in the op- 
portunities for the in-service growth of 
teachers. It is quite apparent that in- 
service education has come of age and 
is recognized generally as an essential 
and integral part of the total program 
of teacher education. Against the back- 
ground of these past and current de- 
velopments it is now possible to examine 
this important activity in terms of its 
emerging purposes, principles, practices, 
and problems. 


Purposes 


The achievement of more effective 
teaching is a continuing purpose of all 
programs of in-service education. The 
need for better teaching applies equally 
to the novice and to the veteran. Con- 
ventional programs of preservice teach- 
er education simply do not prepare be- 
ginning teachers for the complex respon- 
sibilities they are expected to assume. 





Known for the boldness of his educa- 
tional leadership, the superintendent of 
the Glencoe, Illinois, public schools sets 
forth vigorously a democratic philosophy 
of growth in service, calling for programs 
that arise from recognized needs and re- 
late to actual conditions. 











These beginners have learned about stu- 
dents from books rather than from any 
extended or meaningful experience of 
working with children and youth. They 
have learned some exciting theories 
about educational purposes and methods, 
but they become quite frustrated and 
discouraged when they discover how dif- 
ficult it is to apply these theories in 
practice. Almost without exception be- 
ginning teachers have had no preservice 
opportunities to work as members of a 
faculty group or to identify themselves 
with parents and other community 
adults. In view of the current and prob- 
able future inadequacy of preservice edu- 
cation it is imperative that well-planned 
in-service programs be provided to bridge 
the inevitable gap. Not to do so is to 
expose pupils to a professional incom- 
petency that is wholly unjustified. 

The need for the continuous improve- 
ment of the teaching activity is not con- 
fined to the beginning teacher. There 
is considerable truth in the saying that 
twenty years’ experience may mean 
simply that the mistakes of the first year 
have been repeated twenty times. The 
days in which we live present the schools 
with new and continuously changing re- 
sponsibilities. The ink is scarcely dry 
on the teacher’s professional diploma be- 
fore the achievement it symbolizes has 
become obsolete. Teachers who are fail- 
ing to grow on the job, whatever the 
extent of their experience, cannot be 
expected to serve adequately the needs 
of tomorrow's citizens. The in-service 
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program, therefore, is just as necessary 
and important for the veteran as for the 
novice. 

The logic of providing for democratic 
practices in the organization and admin- 
istration of schools is so patent that it 
is universally accepted in all respectable 
educational circles. The achievement of 
essential democracy in the administra- 
tion of schools involves something more, 
however, than good intentions and the 
appointment of working committees that 
are expected to achieve purposes formu- 
lated by the administrative hierarchy. 
It involves the development of means 
whereby all persons—pupils, teachers, 
parents, and administrators—participate 
actively and responsibly in the operation 
and management of the total school en- 
terprise. Cooperatively planned and ad- 
ministered programs of in-service educa- 
tion are demonstrating repeatedly their 
effectiveness as a significant means of 
translating democratic theory into prac- 
tice. 

- Inthe field of curriculum development 
there is an increasing tendency to place 
more and more responsibility with indi- 
vidual teachers and to give them con- 
siderable freedom to determine what to 
teach and how to teach it. Such flexibil- 
ity in the administration of the educa- 
tional program is most desirable. It 
capitalizes upon the creative potentiali- 
ties of the individual teacher and encour- 
ages an effective adjustment of the teach- 
ing activity to the varied interests and 
needs of students. Curriculum flexibility 
does not imply, however, that each 
teacher simply goes his own way and does 

_ what he pleases. On the contrary it de- 

_ mands a high level of cooperative plan- 

/ ning and evaluating on the part of all 
teachers to the end that essential unity 
of purpose and action is achieved in the 
educational program. Active and ex- 


_ tended participation in in-service edu- 


cation is the inevitable price that all 
| teachers must pay if they desire the priv- 
ileges and rewards of creative teaching. 
Since the beginning of World War II 
the attention of the public has been 
focused almost continuously A aor the 
critical shortage of teachers. Much has 


been said and written concerning the 


needs of teachers for improved salaries 
and better working conditions. What- 
ever has been achieved to increase the 
appreciation of the public for the role of 
the teacher is good. It is, however, but 
one phase of the problem. The schools 
of America not only need better paid 
teachers but they need teachers who are 
more adequately prepared and more pro- 
fessionally competent. Like all other 
professional persons, teachers should be 
able to devote their full time and energy 
to the single pees of becoming better 
teachers. It is difficult for them to do so 
under conventional conditions of em- 
ployment and service. In the future it 
is apparent that an important concern 
of all in-service programs shall be to 
provide extended opportunities for the 
continuous growth of teachers to the end 
that teaching may become a profession 
in fact as well as in name. 


Principles 


It is impossible to formulate a state- 
ment of principles covering the opera- 
tion of in-service programs that will be 
universally pater or completely com- 
prehensive. It is possible, however, on 
the basis of practices in a wide variety 
of school situations, to suggest some ten- 
tative principles that appear to possess 
considerable validity. 

What is done in an in-service program 
should be decided cooperatively and 
democratically. The effective operation 
of an in-service program demands a high 
level of interest and enthusiasm on the 
ona of the teaching staff. Experience 

as demonstrated quite clearly that 
teachers will spend time and ehort in 
the improvement of educational prac- 
tices to the extent that they have the op- 
portunity to participate in planning and 
evaluating what is done. Obviously it 
is not possible for the administrative 
and s'*pervisory staff of any school sys- 
tem to anticipate the needs of individual 
teachers and to provide ready-made solu- 
tions for the many and varied problems 
that arise. The in-service program that 
is geared to the needs recognized by 
teachers and provides for their full and 
responsible participation is destined to 
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achieve significant results. 

A good in-service program requires 
skillful and extensive planning. The ad- 
ministration of the in-service program 
involves more than the appointment of 
standing committees and the scheduling 
of periodic faculty meetings. The de- 
termination of what is to be done in 
the program requires extensive coopera- 
tive evaluation and the development of 
long-range plans which seek to place 
first things first. Usually it will not be 
desirable for all members of a faculty 
to engage in the exploration and study 
of a single project. It is important, 
therefore, that the program provide for 
the widespread participation of the mem- 
bers of the group in a variety of activi- 
ties and at the same time make adequate 

rovisions for effective coordination and 
integration. Cooperative planning is ad- 
mittedly a difficult and complicated ac- 
tivity. It cannot be achieved within the 
framework of conventional types of 
school organization. It can be achieved 
only to the extent that flexibility of or- 
ganization is maintained and that ade- 
quate opportunities and resources for 
cooperative effort are provided. 

Leadership in the in-service program 
is the function of all individuals who 
are willing and competent to exercise 
it. A comprehensive in-service program 
will include study and research activities 
that range from consideration of the 
problems involved in beginning reading 
to the development of plans for a new 
school building. Within such a wide 
range of activities many individuals will 
have significant contributions to make. 
In planning the in-service program it is 
important, therefore, that every effort be 
made to discover and utilize leadership 
abilities wherever they may exist. Ac- 
ceptance of this leadership principle not 
only insures essential democracy in the 
administration of the in-service program; 
it achieves a high level of efficiency be- 
cause it capitalizes fully upon the human 
resources of the school system in the con- 
tinuous improvement of educational pol- 
icies and Fa tog ws 


The effective in-service program will 


progressively involve all individuals who 
are directly or indirectly concerned with 


the operation of the schools. As experi- 
ence with in-service improvement has in- 
creased it has been found both desirable 
and ible to include more and more 
people in the enterprise. Many of the 
activities of the in-service program di- 
rectly concern students. Whenever it is 

ible these individuals should be 
included in the program. Student par- 
ticipation not only provides desirable 
learning experiences for the students 
themselves, but it also increases signifi- 
cantly the possibility that what adults do 
will have greater meaning and purpose 
for those for whom it is done. 

The successful operation of a school 
system requires the understanding and 
cooperation of many non-teaching em- 

loyees. Custodians, cafeteria workers, 

us drivers, nurses, doctors, and dentists 
all make important contributions to the 
educational program. It is as important 
for these individuals to participate in the 
wey er of in-service education as it is 
or teachers and administrators to do so. 

Better schools and improved programs 
of education cannot be achieved in com- 
munities where in-service education is 
limited to the personnel directly associ- 
ated with the schools. Parents and other 
community adults will decide ultimately 
what kind of educational services shall 
be provided for America’s children and 
youth. It is quite apparent, therefore, 
that in-service education cannot be re- 
stricted to the four walls of schoo! build- 
ings but must include the entire com- 
munity. 


Practices 


As has been indicated, flexibility of or- 
ganization is completely essential in the 
cooperative planning and administration 
of an in-service education program. 
There can be no single pattern of prac- 
tices that will be agers for all 
situations. Techniques of group study 
and action will vary from city to city and 
within any particular school situation as 
new needs and conditions develop. 
Something of the variety of methods that 
are employed currently is revealed in a 
recent report made by the U. S. Office of 
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Education. The report includes the re- 
sults of a survey of organizational and 
supervisory practices in 100 selected 
cities. It indicates that administrative 
councils, curriculum planning groups, 
and advisory, executive, and coordi- 
nating committees are among the means 
commonly employed to coordinate the 
in-service activities of the elementary 
schools. The report reveals further that 
curriculum planning programs, work- 
shops, committees, orientation programs, 
school visitation, pre-school and post- 
school conferences, and experimental 
projects are some of the most frequently 
used means of providing for the partici- 
pation of school personnel in the pro- 
gram of in-service education. 

An evaluation of current practices in- 
dicates quite clearly that the particular 
means employed to provide for coopera- 
tive study will be determined by the ends 
to be achieved. A project of a somewhat 
limited nature and scope may be ex- 
plored most effectively by a committee. 
The workshop may be the best means of 
developing teacher competencies in rela- 
tively new areas such as consumer educa- 
tion, world affairs, the utilization of 
community resources, and the use of 
audio-visual aids. In large cities the 
designation of pilot schools and the de- 
velopment of ay enna projects 
within these schools may be the most 
effective means of initiating and achiev- 
ing needed changes and improvements. 

As opportunities are provided for the 
participation of individuals not directly 
connected with the schools, new tech- 
niques of cooperative activity are being 
developed. In Battle Creek, Michigan, 
advisory councils are being utilized to 
provide not only for the participation of 
the entire personnel of the school system 
but for representatives of all community 
groups. In University City, Missouri, 
extensive programs are provided in 
which the entire community engages in 
the study and discussion of educational 
needs and problems. In Glencoe, IIli- 


*U.S. Office of Education. Organization and 
Supervision of Elementary Education in 100 
Cities. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1349. 


nois, parents participate actively in the 
in-service program of the schools and are 
currently engaged in a series of fireside 
discussions in which all the people of a 
particular neighborhood are invited to 
meet together and contribute their ideas 
as to how the curriculum program of the 
schools may be improved. 

_ As experience with the operation of 
in-service programs increases, it is possi- 
ble that certain relatively standardized 
practices may emerge. At the present 
time the widespread experimentation 
with varied methods of achieving par- 
ticipation and cooperation is a wholly 


desirable condition. 


Problems 


The initiation of an in-service pro- 
gram in any situation in which teachers 
and other school personnel have not 
been accustomed to participate respon- 
sibly in the making of plans and deci- 
sions will meet inevitably with some in- 
difference and lack of enthusiasm. Such | 
an initial response should be expected. | 
Individuals who have not experienced | 
the satisfactions and rewards of coopera- 
tive effort will be skeptical, quite nat- 
urally, of any proposals that involve 
additional time and effort on their part. 
Experience has shown that there is but 
one solution to this problem. It stems 
from the sincere willingness of the school 
administration to permit teachers to 
share in the planning of the program and 
then to accept the decisions that are 
democratically and cooperatively de- 
veloped. As teachers, through actual ex- 
perience, discover that their efforts are 
respected and their contributions recog- 
nized, they will soon shed their indiffer- 


cheerfully and gracefully the responsi- 


— 


ence and skepticism and accept quite 
| 
a 


bilities that accompany the privileges of 
democratic participation. - 

Another problem that appears in the 
early stages of the development of in- 
service programs is the lack of skill and 
competence in dealing with the processes 
of group thinking and planning. Few 
individuals, including school adminis- 
trators and supervisors, have had any ex- 
tended experience in working effectively 
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as members of a group. Probably the 
best means of dealing with this problem 
is for all members of the grqup to recog- 
nize and accept their limitations and to 

lan deliberately ways in which they can 
oad to work together. Certainly skill 
and competence in cooperative living 
will never be achieved by individuals 
who are not encouraged to try the experi- 
ment. 

Probably the most stubborn obstacle 
to be faced in the further development 
and improvement of programs of in- 
service education is the problem of time. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that in-service education is much too im- 
portant to be administered as an extra- 
curricular activity. In some school sys- 

tems students are dismissed for one 
period each week to provide teachers 
| with additional time for participation in 

the program. In others, students are dis- 
missed toa salf or full-day session each 
month. In su.ne schools key teachers are 
rovided with substitutes and released 
rom their regular teaching duties to as- 
, sume special in-service assignments and 
esponsibilities. 
To an increasing number of persons 
' concerned with the problem, the ulti- 
| mate solution seems tu lie in the em- 
| ployment of teachers for the full twelve 
months of the year. Under a plan of 
year-round employment, provisions can 
be made for teachers to engage in a 
variety of activities that contribute sig- 
nificantly to their personal and profes- 
sional growth. In Glencoe, where a plan 
of year-round employment has been in 
operation since July, 1946, the advan- 
tages have been clearly demonstrated. 
For a period of six weeks during the sum- 
mer teachers participate in a variety of 
activities which are cooperatively .de- 
termined with the best interests of the 
teachers and the schools in mind. Some 
teachers remain in the community to 
participate in locally organized school- 
community programs dealing with im- 


mediate or long-range problems: work- 
shops, special study groups, work with 


consultants, work with parents, and sim- 


ilar activities. Others attend coll and 
universities fer advanced study. Still 
others engage in regional, national, or 
foreign travel. Each teacher has an op- 
portunit 
activity from year to year so that undue 


concentration on any one experience is | 


avoided. = 

Whatever means may be developed to 
provide for additional time, it is clearly 
evident that the personnel and financial 


policies of schools must recognize that | 


the growth in service of teachers is an 
essential t of the total program of 
teacher education. It must be recognized 
that the profession of teaching means 
more than just working with children 
—that good work with children means 
keeping up-to-date and growing “on the 
job” just as it does with doctors or 
lawyers or any other professional group. 
This recognition must then be imple- 
mented by far more extensive provision/ 
for adequate in-service education tha 
has ever been true in the past. 

In-service education oll coms of age 
only when it is finally recognized, not 
as an extra-curricular activity, but as an 
integral part of the total and ongoing 
education of a teacher. We must accept 
the fact that the education of teachers, 
like that of all other individuals, begins 
at birth and ends only with the onset of 
senility. For a teacher, charged with the 
serious responsibility of guiding the edu- 
cation of our young, it is dramatically 
imperative that he continue to learn and 
to grow through all his years of service. 
Only then can there be some assurance 
that he can not only transmit the herit- 
age of the past, but that he can also pre- 

are children for the present and the 
uture. 

It seems safe to predict not only that 
the preservice education of teachers will 
be improved but that their continuous 
growth in service will be increasingly 
provided for as the entire field of teacher 
education achieves greater maturity and 
professional status. 


to vary the type of summer | 
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PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS IN RECR tne TEACHERS OF i" 


THE HANDICAPPED IN LARGE CITIES ~~ 


KN 
Jacob S. Orleans nd Sondra Finkelstein 


T.. schools of this country have for 
several years past been facing a crisis in 
the form of a serious lack of qualified 
teachers. The fact that the birth rate 
has continued at a very high level since 
the peak year of 1947 indicates that 
the emergency may well turn out to 
be a normal condition. The present 
crisis is known to be essentially at the ele- 
mentary and kindergarten levels. The 
high school enrollments are still being 

affected by the declining birth rate of 
the depression years. A breakdown of 
the teacher needs in New York * reveals 
that the crisis is most serious in the 
classes for handicapped children and 
especially the mentally retarded. The 
1948-49 budget for the New York City 
schools included 1279 teaching positions 
for the handicapped distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Classes for children of Retarded Mental 


Development (CRMD classes) 712 
Health Improvement Classes 272 
Sight Conservation Classes 107 
Orthopedic Classes 85 
Classes for the Deaf 67 
Classes for the Tuberculous 18 
Hospital Classes 11 
Classes for the Blind 7 

Total 1279 


In addition, 227 positions were in- 
cluded for teaching the homebound—a 
total of 1506 positions. Of these, 328 
were classed as vacancies; that is, they 
were filled by substitute teachers or by 
“out-of-license” teachers. In other words, 
these classes were being taught by teach- 





1 Orleans, Jacob S. “Report on the Number 
of Teachers to be Prepared by the Four City 
Colleges for the Various New York City License 
Positions for the Five Year Period 1949-1954.” 
Committee on Coordination of Teacher Educa- 
tion, The College of the City of New York. 
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A critical aspect of the teacher shortage 
is brought into focus by the data devel- 
oped and presented by Mr. Orleans and 
Miss Finkelstein in this study. The au- 
thors are connected with the Office of 
Research and Evaluation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, The College of the City of New 
York, Mr. Orleans being the di irector of 
the Office. 











ers who were not certified either because 
they had not met the eligibility require- 
ments for the teaching licenses involved 
or because they had failed the examina- 
tions for the licenses. It should be noted 
that almost 22 per cent (more than one 
of every five) of the teaching positions 
were not filled by qualified teachers. The 


distribution of these “vacancies” is as 
follows: 
No. of No. of 

Positions Vacancies 
CRMD Classes 712 143 (20.1%) 
Health Improvement 272 40 (14.7%) 
Sight Conservation 107 6 ( 5.6%) 
Orthopedic 85 6 ( 7.1%) 
Deaf 67 ll (164%) 
Tuberculous 18 0 
Hospital Il 0 
Blind 7 1 (14.3%) 
Homebound 227 121 (53.3%) 





$28 (21.8%) 


Certification for teaching classes of 
handicapped children in New York City 
has been limited to teachers who have 
had some experience in teaching the reg- 
ular elementary school classes, who meet 
additional eligibility requirements in 
the form of specified professional courses, 
and who pass a rather rigid and search- 
ing series of qualifying examinations. 
Up to 1947 certified teachers — 
to special classes received higher sala- 
ries than teachers of regular classes. 


1506 


Teachers 
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Since then the single salary schedule for 
all teachers in the New York City public 
schools has eliminated the salary dif- 
ferential that teachers of special classes 
enjoyed. Probably this fact, together 
with the very large increase in pupil 
enrollments resulting from the large in- 
creases in annual number of births, has 
contributed materially to the serious 
shortage of special class teachers. 

In an attempt to find out the extent 
of the problem in other communities, a 
questionnaire was sent to 25 cities. The 
following questions were asked: 


1. In what areas do you have special classes 
for handicapped children? 

2. Do you assign regular teachers to these 
classes, or do you have special license require- 
ments for teachers of the handicapped? 

3. How many teachers do you have teaching 
classes for the handicapped? (A space was pro- 
vided for the number for each type of class.) 
What is the total number of teachers in your 
school system? 

4. To what extent are you experiencing a 
shortage of teachers of the handicapped? To 
what extent do you envision the continuation 
of such a shortage? In which area(s) is the 
shortage most serious? 


5. What procedures are you employing to re- ~ 


cruit teachers for the handicapped? 

6. What professional preparation is provided 
in your school system or in your city for the 
training of teachers of the handicapped? 

7. Is there a salary differential between teach- 
ers of regular classes and teachers of the handi- 
capped? 

Replies were received from the follow- 
ing 20 cities: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, Phil- 
adelphia, Providence, Rochester, Sche- 
nectady, Seattle, Syracuse, and Toledo. 

The names used for the different types 
of classes vary from one school system 
to another. Classes for the mentally re- 
tarded are apparently not included in 
the educational programs in two of the 
cities. Special classes for the- blind or 
near blind are provided in all the cities, 
for the deaf and hard of hearing in all 
but one city, and for the orthopedic in 
all but two cities. Special provision for 
hospital cases is also made in all but two 
of the responding cities. Only seven of 


the cities have special teachers for the 
homebound. Special classes for other 
types of physically handicapped—the 
tuberculous, the mal-nourished, epi- 
leptics, cerebral palsy cases, and others 
—exist in some of the cities. Replies to 
the first question also included refer- 
ences to special classes in the following 
areas: speech improvement, cleft palate, 
two-year retardation, dual handicapped, 
remedial reading, socially maladjusted, 
emotionally disturbed, convalescent 
home, and speech and hearing therapy. 
Different names were used for the same 
area; e.g., speech, speech improvement, 
speech correction, speech therapy. 

The responses to the second question 
show that of the 20 responding school 
systems, nine have special license re- 
quirements for all areas of special edu- 
cation, four have special license require- 
ments for some areas, one has special 
license requirements but also assigns 
regular teachers who have taken special 
courses, three have no special license re- 
quirements but require special training, 
one has no special license requirements 
other than qualifying by examination, 
and two have no special license require- 
ments but employ regular teachers. Of 
the 20 schools, 17 require special profes- 
sional training of the teachers of the 
handicapped. 

The number of teachers teaching spe- 
cial classes varies from .07 per cent of 
the entire teaching staff of one school 
system to 9.2 per cent in another system. 
The latter figure may be in error as a 
result of including speech teachers in 
the total of teachers of the handicapped. 
Sixteen of the school systems furnished 
data on total teacher enrollments. In 
13 of these 16 city school systems the 
per cent that the number of special class 
teachers is of the total number of regu- 
lar teachers varied from 3.5 per cent to 
6.7 per cent. 

In answer to the inquiry concerning 
the extent of the teacher shortage, 13 
school systems reported the existence of 
a serious shortage, two of them noting 
that some progress was being made to 
meet the demand, the other 11 seeing no 
prospect of immediate improvement. To 
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this group should probably be added the 
one that indicated no shortage but men- 
tioned that it had many special-class 
teachers with inadequate training. Three 
school systems reported a limited short- 
age, two of which were making progress 
in meeting the demand. Three school 
systems experienced no shortage. Six of 
the school systems reported shortages 
particularly in classes for the deaf and 
hard of hearing, four in sight conserva- 
tion classes and classes for the blind, 
and three in classes for the mentally 
retarded. 

The following procedures were listed 
as being employed to recruit teachers for 
the handicapped: 


1. Orientation program is provided for high 
school graduates. (Program is provided in which 
the work of the department is explained, usually 
with the aid of a movie.) 

2. Students who have worked with the handi- 
capped are encouraged to enter the field. 

3. Program of special education and the need 
for teachers are interpreted to students, begin- 
ning with freshmen in the colleges. 

4. Sophomore classes are addressed to induce 
students to elect courses in special education. 

5. College and university placement bureaus 
are contacted. 

6. Teachers untrained in the teaching of the 
handicapped are accepted with the provision 
that they secure training while in service. 

7. In-service programs are provided for regu- 
lar teachers interested in special training. (Classes 
are held after school hours and during the 
summer vacation.) 

8. Special scholarships are offered to regular 
teachers for study purposes. 

9. Salary differential is provided for teachers 
of the handicapped. 

10. Teachers in the field are urged to be alert 
for possible candidates. 

11. Special-class teachers make others con- 
scious and create interest of others in the field. 

12. Panel discussions are conducted. 


In answer to the question, “What pro- 
fessional preparation is provided in your 
school system or in your city for the 
training of teachers of the _ handi- 
capped?”, six school systems reported no 
provision at all. Fourteen school sys- 
tems mentioned varying degrees in 


courses in special education offered by 
local colleges—graduate, undergraduate, 
in-service, and orientation. In some cases 
these are complete qualifying programs 
in one or several areas. In other cases 
they are in-service courses for teachers 
of regular classes. 

One school system reported a salary 
differential of $200 a year for special- 
class teachers. Four reported a salary 
differential of $100. In the other fifteen 
communities the special-class teachers 
receive the same salaries as the teachers 
of regulz: classes. The school system 
offering the $200 differential has a seri- 
ous shortage of special-class teachers. Of 
the four that offer a $100 differential, 
three report serious shortages. Of the 
fifteen cities that do not offer a salary 
differential, five have no shortage or only 
a limited shortage of special-class teach- 
ers. Certainly a differential of $100 does 
not appear to have a marked relation- 
ship to the extent of the teacher short- 
age. Perhaps a larger differential would 
be effective. 

It is apparent that the lack of teachers 
for the handicapped is widespread and, 
in many areas, expected to continue. 
There are apparently not enough teach- 
ers with the required missionary spirit 
who are ready to volunteer to undertake 
the necessary additional preparation, to 
assume the more arduous teaching re- 
sponsibilities, and, in some cases, to 
undergo a special certification examina- 
tion. In the meantime large numbers 
of handicapped children are being fur- 
nished education by teachers who are 
not adequately prepared, who do not 
understand the peculiar problems of 
these unfortunate children, and who 
therefore do not know how to deal with 
them. A salary differential of sizable 
proportions may be one answer to the 
problem. Another solution may be to 
get undergraduates to point directly to- 
ward special-class teaching instead of 
relying in large measure on recruiting 
from among teachers already licensed 
and experienced in the elementary 
school classes. 
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DIAGNOSTIC AND PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THE HESTON 


INVENTORY USED IN STUDENT TEACHING, , 


a7 y. 


(Ln use of personality tests and inven- 
tories in selecting, guiding, and predict- 
ing the success of student teachers is a 
critical problem in teacher education. 
Several different tests are available, and 
many different studies' have been made 
of their values. In general, these studies 
report relatively low correlations be- 
tween personality test scores and success 
in teaching. 

The purpose of this article is to report 
on the use of the Heston Personal Ad- 
justment Inventory. No studies have as 
yet been reported on this inventory 
which consists of 270 items dealing with 
the following aspects of personality: * 


A—Analytical thinking: “thinking introver- 
sion” and academic interests vs. dislike for 
creative or intellectual activities. 

§ —Sociability: social “extrovert” vs. social 
“introvert” lacking in social skills and/or 
inclinations. 

E —Emotional stability: stable in spirit. vs. 
tense, over-emotional, neurotic tendency. 

C —Confidence: confidence in self vs. feelings 
of inferiority. 

P —Personal relations: confidence in and tol- 
erance toward others vs. touchy, suspi- 
cious, easily irked by other people. 

H—Home satisfaction: pleasant family rela- 
tions vs. emotion-breeding, undesirable 
home conditions. 


In the following sections specific atten- 
tion is given to (a) the diagnostic values 
of each pair of sub-tests and (b) the rela- 
tionship between scores on each sub-test 
and success in student teaching. 





1 Barr, A. S. “Measurement and Prediction of 
Teaching Efficiency; Summary of Investigations.” 
Journal of Experimental Education. 16: 203-83, 
1948. ~° 

2 Heston, J. C. Manual, Heston Personal Ad- 
justment Inventory. New York: World Book 
Co., 1949. 
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Associate professors Michaelis and 
Tyler, School of Education, University of 
California, report the findings of an in- 
vestigation to determine some aspects of 
the usability of the Heston Personal Ad- 
justment Inventory in the prediction of 
teaching success. 











The Sample 


The Heston Adjustment Inventory 
was given to university graduates who 
were preparing for the elementary school 
credential. Of the 60 students enrolled, 
54 were women; the following analysis is 
based upon the scores of these 54 women 
students. The mean chronological age 
of the group was 23.49 years, with a 
standard deviation of 1.57. The range 
in age was from 21 to 41, but 52 of the 
students fell between 21 and 27 years. 


Diagnostic Value of Sub-tests 


In a recent article Bennett and Dop- 
pelt * discuss the problem of determin- 
ing the diagnostic value of pairs of tests. 
The technique, first suggested by Kelley,* 
involves the calculation of reliability co- 
efficients and intercorrelations of the va- 
rious sub-tests of a battery. 

The reliability coefficients for each of 
the sub-tests of the Heston Adjustment 





8 Bennett, G. K., and Doppelt, J. E. “The 
Evaluation of Pairs of Tests for Guidance Use.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement. 
8: 319-325, Part One, Autumn, 1948. 


4 Kelley, T. L. “A New Method for Deter- 
mining the Significance of Differences in Intelli- 
gence and Achievement Test Scores.” Journal 
of Educational Psychology. 14: 321-333, 1923. 
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Inventory are shown in Table I. These ent sample; the others are those reported 
were computed by the split-half method by Heston in the test manual. 
and stepped-up by the Spearman-Brown There is a great similarity between the 





TABLE I 
Sus-Test RELIABILITIES 














Reliabilities Odd-Even Kuder-Richardson 
Sub-tests in Manual Reliabilities Reliabilities 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Analytical Thinking . 86 oon .63 
2. Sociability 91 .92 . 86 
3. Emotional Stability . 86 .89 .86 
4. Confidence .84 . 86 .85 
5. Personal Relations .80 .79 .76 
6. Home Satisfaction .87 .92 .89 





prophecy formula. For comparative pur- 
poses the Kuder-Richardson reliabilities 
were also computed. 

The high degree of similarity between 
the measures of reliability is worthy of 
note. For purposes of this study the odd- 


intercorrelations found for the present 
sample and those reported by Heston. 
It is unlikely that any of the differences 
between corresponding intercorrelations 
are statistically significant. 

The proportions of the differences 


TABLE II 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SuB-TESTS 








E Cc P 


















Sub-test A S H 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
A — .146 — .058 — .220 — .005 — .164 
S — .076 + .342 +.591 + .410 + .156 
E — .183 + .325 +.713 + .676 + .422 
> — 011 + .438 + .726 + .639 + .307 
P — .169 + .378 + .611 + .580 + .398 
H + .033 + .262 + .382 +.312 + .393 





even reliabilities based on the present 
sample were used to determine diagnos- 
tic values of pairs of sub-tests. 

The intercorrelations between the 
sub-tests are shown in Table II. Those 
above the diagonal line are for the pres- 


between sub-tests in excess of chance 
were determined by means of the graph 
given by Bennett and Doppelt.° The 
proportions are shown in Table III. 


5 Ibid. 


TABLE III 
DraGnostic VALUES oF Parrs or SUB-TESTS 














Sub-test A S E Cc P H 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
A .36 .37 31 .32 .36 
S .42 .30 .33 51 
E .19 .16 .40 
C .18 41 
P 34 
H 
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Segel ® states that a value of .25 is the 
minimum required for useful differenti- 
ation between pairs of sub-tests. Only 
three of the above proportions fail to 
meet this criterion; the mean value of 
all the proportions is .33. On this basis 
most pairs of sub-tests of the Heston 
Inventory provide useful diagnostic in- 
formation. 


Relationship to Success in 
Student Teaching 


Success in student teaching was ap- 
raised by university supervisors on rat- 
ing forms which have n in use for 
several years. Correlations of the sub- 
tests with the supervisor ratings are 
shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


CorrELATIONS BETWEEN SUB-TESTS AND 
Ratinos tn Stupent TEACHING 














It seems unusual that a factor such as 
confidence should correlate negatively 
with success in student teaching. Appar- 
ently the type of confidence measured 
in the Heston Inventory is not the type 
needed in student teaching; or, it may 
be that this sub-test is measuring some- 
thing other than confidence. Another 
possible explanation may be that a stu- 
dent who displays overconfidence re- 
ceives a somewhat lower rating. Further 
study is needed to clarify this point. 


In order to study further the differ- 
entiating values of the sub-tests of the 
Heston Inventory, the sample of 54 stu- 
dents was divided into three groups on 
the basis of the supervisors’ ratings of 
student teaching—high, average, and 
low. The t-ratios’ between the means of 
the high and low groups are given in 
Table V. 


Three of the sub-tests—confidence, 


Correlation - Mime , 

Sub-test With Rating personal relations, and sociability—dif- 

— ferentiate between the most successful 

Analytical Thinking — .075 and the least successful student teachers. 

Emotional Stability —'070 e other three sub-tests have low differ- 

Confidence — .370 entiating value. This type of analysis 

meg a rey verifies the results of the correlational 

means . analysis; namely, that personal relations, 
TABLE V 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MEAN DirreRENCE BeTween HIGH anp Low Groups* 











Means Level of 
Sub-test High Group Low Group t-ratio Significance 
A 27.15 25.69 9241 36% 
S 26.07 30.61 1.7786 9 
E 29.15 32.31 1.1087 28 
Cc 26.77 30. 46 1.7535 9 
P 28.77 31.77 2.1276 0% 
H 35.92 38.85 1.0353 30% 





* 24 degrees of freedom. 


Only three of the sub-tests—confi- 
dence, sociability, and personal relations 
—correlate high enough with supervi- 
sors’ ratings to merit further analysis; all 
three are negative correlations. The mul- 
tiple correlation of these factors is .46. 


*Segel, David. Differential Diagnosis. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York, 1934. 


sociability, and confidence are more like- 
ly to differentiate between high and low 
ratings in student teaching than are ana- 
lytical thinking, home satisfaction, and 
emotional stability. 


t Lindquist, E. F. Statistical Analysis in Edu- 
cational Research. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1940. 
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Conclusions 


1. The intercorrelations and reliabili- 
ties found in this study are very similar 
to those reported in the manual for the 
Heston test. 

2. The intercorrelations between the 
sub-tests appear to be sufficiently low so 
that the sub-tests may be used for diag- 
nostic purposes. 

3. Three of the sub-tests correlate sig- 


nificantly, although low, with rated prac- 
tice-teaching success. Probably further 
analysis with larger numbers of cases 
will make it possible to determine criti- 
cal scores, above which the chances of 
practice-teaching success are high, be- 
tween which chances are fair, and below 
which the chances are small. Item analy- 
sis may also reveal that many items have 
little value in predicting teaching suc- 
cess. 
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The combination of a heen intellect, a zest for professional reading, and an inimitable pen made 
Dorothy McCuskey the editor’s immediate choice as the author of this section. Her sparkling reviews 
will be a regular feature. Miss McCushey is associate professor of education, University of North 
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I. Print 


Can anyone think of a better title for 
a section of bibliography and curriculum 
materials—one that would be eye-catch- 
ing, descriptive, but not cute? A group 
of northeastern Ohio administrators re- 
cently assigned me the speech topic 
“From Coll Ivy to Reality” as a de- 
scription of the transition from training 
to beginning experience. Something like 
“Caught in the Ivy” or “Among the 
Bookshelves” would probably suit our 
observers. This magazine, however, is 
the direct outgrowth of a movement 
which purposes to place “reality” at the 
heart of teacher education. What then 
shall we call a section of the magazine 
whose purpose it is to catch ideas wher- 
ever they may exist in print and to pass 
them on to a wider audience? 

And now about that audience—how 
does one catch and hold a group of read- 
ers? Billy Rose, Al Capp, Dorothy Dix, 
Drew Pearson, and their ilk seem to have 
found the answers. I was about to say 
that our subject matter is more limited 
than theirs—but is that necessarily true? 
They deal mainly with personalities— 
we with ideas. There is a difference, but 
it is not a limiting one. In fact, at first 
thought, the field seems impossibly 
broad. Teacher education is elementary 
education and it is secondary education. 
It is higher education, general educa- 


tion, psychology, group dynamics, and 
resource use. It begins to sound like 
“Ballad for Americans,” doesn’t it? For 
myself, I’ve finally worked it down to 
the limitation that any materials which 
would help a teachers college faculty 
develop a better curriculum, any mate- 
rials usable in a teacher-training college 
classroom belong here. 

In a previous generation we turned 
eagerly to the work of individual think- 
ers for stimulation, guidance, and an- 
swers. Individual books by Dewey, Bode, 
Judd and many others ——, in- 
fluenced our thinking and our practices. 
It is very different today. The significant 
materials in teacher education today are 
the products of group work conferences 
and special committees. Most of them 
do not present any new or startling 
idea, but they do represent a firm body 
of organized opinion and developing 
practices. The ideas of yesterday are 
indeed taking on the shape of reality in 
the materials discussed below. The au- 
thors are generally concerned with how 
we may work from what we know to 
experimental doing, and from experi- 
mental doing to widespread practice. 


Two Magazines 


Recent special issues of two magazines 
probably contain more ideas per square 
inch than any other publication in our 
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field. (This well-considered superlative 
is not intended to detract from the 
worth of other material reviewed—Ed.) 
They are Education for November, 1949 
and Educational Leadership, also for 
November, 1949. Their simultaneous 
appearance is doubtless accidental, but 
the double impact is, as our students 
would say, “terrific.” For example, every 
one of us struggles periodically with 
the problem of who should be allowed 
to do student teaching. In Education, 
G. D. McGrath tackles that problem and 
L. D. Haskew follows with a proposal 
for student teaching. Articles such as 
these may be just what our institutions 
need to comnaliien faculty dissatisfaction 
into improved programs of action. 

Several of the most interesting arti- 
cles in Educational Leadership deal with 
learning group skills in teacher educa- 
tion. One, written by students them- 
selves, is particularly concrete and sug- 
gestive. Roma Gans in Educational 
Leadership (October, 1949, p. 29) used 
the phrase “the introverted curriculum.” 
That needs more thinking about. How 
many of our curriculum revision pro- 
grams—in arithmetic, language arts, 
even child development—have served to 
focus our eyes more closely on the class- 
room and the child within it? Have we 
as many teachers capable of making a 
community survey as we have capable 
of doing a study of one child? Is this 
the reason education for international 
understanding or world citizenship is so 
slow in developing? In this connection, 
Alexander Frazier’s curriculum com- 
ment, “Adding the Social Dimension to 
Curriculum Problems” in Educational 
Leadership, is particularly pertinent. He 
lists three pages of books and other ma- 
terials which should help us see our 
students and our communities with new 
eyes. 


New Hampshire Conference Report 


The Teaching Profession Grows in 
Service, 1949, is a fascinating volume. 
Each section is the distilled essence of 
the thinking of a group at the Durham, 
New Hampshire, Conference of the 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Educa- 


tion and Professional Standards. The 
condensed style of the report means 
chiefly that it deserves careful word-by- 
word reading, for there is no padding 
here. The volume is organized under 
four broad topics: 


I. Cooperative Planning for In-Service Growth 

II. Significant Areas of Professional Growth 

Ill. Significant Areas of Personal and Group 
Growth 

IV. Resources for In-Service Education. 


As is evident from these topics, the 
chief value of such a volume will lie in 
its possible use by administrators and 
supervisors. The graduate program of 
our teacher-education institutions would 
seem to be one of the best ways of train- 
ing present and future administrators in 
the philosophy and techniques of demo- 
cratic leadership. This volume should 
be invaluable to all those planning or 
teaching graduate courses in these fields. 
Edited by T. M. Stinnett and published 
by the Commission, the volume may be 
obtained from the N.E.A. for $1.00 with 
discounts for quantity. 


Just for the record, since this is our 
first issue, it might be well to list vol- 
umes resulting from previous national 
conferences of the Commission which 
are still available though in limited 
quantity: 

The Chautauqua Conference (National Emer- 

gency Conference on Teacher Preparation and 

Supply) 1946. 

The Improvement of Teaching (The Oxford 

National Conference) 1947. 

The Education of Teachers (The Bowling 

Green National Conference) 1948. 


Student Personnel 


Student Personnel Services, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Oneonta, New York, 1949, was 
developed by a subcommittee of the 
Association, O. W. Snarr, Chairman. 
The committee set for itself the task of 
identifying “the most important and 
= student personnel problems, of 

nding out how institutions are dealing 
with the various problems in this field, 
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and of sharing with the institutions in 
the Association the most promising prac- 
tices." The volume, based on replies 
from member institutions, ranges from 
“Basic Principles in the Organization 
and Administration of Student Person- 
nel Services” to such detailed topics as 
“Personalized Registrations” and “The 
Student Council.” An early chapter in 
the book states that “a master blueprint 
of organization for student personnel 
work does not exist.” Careful attention 
to the principles of coordination and 
organization set forth in this volume 
should serve to produce, if not a master 
plan, at least more coordinated and 
effective programs of student personnel 
services than we have had. 

Also for the record should be listed 
the following pubtications of this Asso- 
ciation which highlight developing 
trends and practices in student teaching. 
Each institution will doubtless have had 
one or more of these pamphlets, but they 
are so borrowable that it is hard to hang 
on to them. They, too, are essentials for 
curriculum planning committees. 


John G. Flowers, Florence Stratemeyer, Allen 
D. Patterson, and Margaret Lindsey, School 
and Community Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education, 1948, 340 pp. $2.50 (paper 
back) . 

, Recommended Standards 
Governing Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences and Student Teaching and Evaluative 
Criteria, 1949, 38 pp. $.25. 

Margaret Lindsey, Major Findings and Rec- 
ommendations in the Study of Professional 
Laboratory Experiences, 1948, 16 pp. $.20. 





Student Teaching 


The yearbooks of the Association for 
Student Teaching have not had the cir- 
culation they have deserved, but the 

r covers of the newest one, The 
Evaluation of Student Teaching, should 
be worn to shreds by the time the next 
one appears. It is being reserved for 


major review in the next issue, but in 
the meantime, college supervisors and 
libraries may wish to secure it from the 
Association for Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, $1.50. 


Southern Association 
Preliminary Report 

The Southern Association’s Coopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Education has 
issued a preliminary report of its Day- 
tona Beach Work Conference, 1949, en- 
titled “Education of the Elementary 
School Personnel.” Major sections are 
as follows: 

1. Preservice education of 
teacher 

2. Program of training for elementary prin- 
cipals and supervisors 

3. In-service or continuation education 

4. Teacher selection and recruitment 

5. Standards for approved teacher-education 
institutions 

6. Teacher welfare, with particular reference 
to retirement. 


One of the major objectives of the 
study is the development of regional 
standards and patterns of education to 
promote the free flow of teachers from 
one state to another. 

The emphases in the section on pre- 
service education should be of interest 
to other local and regional planning 
committees. This group emphasizes first, 
guidance; second, the point of view that 
general education is an integral part of 
professional preparation and cannot be 
separated from it. The group feels that 
professional education should begin in 
the freshman year and should include 
major attention to child development 
and to the environment in which growth 
takes place (sociology). The report em- 
phasizes experiences in learning and rec- 
ommends that teachers in preparation 
study methods of teaching by partici- 
pating in the activities of children who 
are in the process of learning. 

This report will be further refined at 
a work conference to be held this sum- 
mer at Peabody College. If copies re- 
main by the time this review is pub- 
lished, those with special interest in these 
areas may secure them from Harold 
Drumond, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Higher Education Report 


Another report of particular interest 
to administrators and faculty policy and 


the elementary 
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rsonnel committees is Current Trends 
in Higher Education, 1949, official Group 
Reports of the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, Chicago, IIl- 
inois, April 4-7, 1949. It is published by 
the Department of Higher Education 
of the N.E.A., $2.00. One section deals 
with “Current Problems in the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers,” but of equal interest are 
topics such as “Preparation of College 
and University Teachers,” “Faculty Serv- 
ices and Their Evaluation,” and “Im- 
proving Faculty Status.” 


Helping Children Write 


Current materials for teaching the 
language arts are appallingly deficient 
in the area of writing. Mauree Apple- 
gate, therefore, fills a real need with her 
Helping Children Write, International 
Textbook Company, 1949, $2.75. This 
is a rare book, for Miss Applegate has 
successfully accomplished that difficult 
task of giving concrete, simple sugges- 
tions for permitting or stimulating that 
delicate flower, creativity. She has been 
able to accomplish this, of course, chiefly 
because she has experienced what she 
has written. Students and teachers will 
appreciate the fact that the illustrations 
are taken from the work of ordinary 
teachers and ordinary children in ordi- 
nary towns. Miss Applegate herself is 
not an ordinary teacher, of course, and 
we are fortunate that she has shared her 
talents through this book. 


Elementary Speech 


Present emphasis on the fourfold skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing in the complete program of language 
arts makes a new good book in speech 
as welcome as one in the field of writ- 
ing. Carrie Rasmussen, like Mauree 
Applegate, writes out of years of success- 
ful “doing.” Her book, Speech Methods 
in the Elementary School, Ronald Press 
Co., 1949, $3.50, is fundamentally sound, 
simple, and es al. It ranges from 
helping a child with a speech defect to 


creative dramatics, directing plays, and 
making puppets. There are extensive 
bibliographies at the end of each chap- 


ter. The book is equally suitable for 
both preparatory and practicing teachers. 


Psychology and Conduct 


College students usually enter psy- 
chology classes with high hopes of find- 
ing at last the key to human understand- 
ing, and they emerge sadder and more 
cynical with a few hazy notions about 
typewriting plateaus and deviations from 
nerms. Harold Saxe Tuttle feels that 
the students are right—for one of the 
major concerns of the teacher is the con- 
trol of conduct, whether that be inter- 
preted as “discipline,” or “character 
education.” His new book, Dynamic 
Psychology and Conduct, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, $3.50, is therefore writ- 
ten directly to the purpose of helping 
teachers train children and youth in 
“wholesome social adjustment and co- 
operative civic behavior.” Major sec- 
tions of the book are entitled “The 
Problem of Conduct Control” (Types 
and Standards of Behavior) , ‘Principles 
of Dynamic Psychology,” ““The Program 
of Conduct Control” (Rewards, Disci- 
pline, Democratic Practices), and “Be- 
yond the Reach of Discipline” (Emo- 
tion) . It is hopeful to find a psychologist 
dealing profoundly yct directly with a 
fundamental problem. The author gives 
many concrete illustrations of his prin- 
ciples, yet the book is not easy to read. 
It is difficult to predict the reactions of 
college students to printed materials. I 
suggest trying out this book with indi- 
viduals and small groups. 


Child Development 


Institutions planning to broaden their 
offerings in child development may wish 
to subscribe to Child Development Ab- 
stracts and Bibliography, a thorough in- 
dexing of all materials relating to child 
development. It is published by Child 
Development Publications, in coopera- 
tion with the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, six numbers, February 
through December, $5.00 a volume. Ad- 
dress communications to Dr. T. W. 
Richards, Child Development Publica- 
tions, Fayerweather Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 





and state by state. 





It is hoped that this section of THB JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION may be developed to be- 
come a verbal mirror of major events and developments in teacher education, both at the national level 
To that end, a nationwide corps of correspondents is being established. Contribu- 
tions and suggestions will be appreciated by the editors. 
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AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, held at Atlantic 
City, February 23-25, immediately preceding the 
School Administrators’ convention (known as 
the winter meeting of the NEA) , was the center 
of interest in American teacher education as 
the March issue of the JouRNAL went to press. A 
broad program of addresses, panel discussions, 
committee meetings, study reports, and Asso- 
ciation business matters featured the meeting 
and the correlated functions of other national 
organizations in teacher education. (Coverage 
of the highlights of the Atlantic City meeting 
will appear in the June issue.) 


The National Conference on Standards for 
Teacher-preparing Institutions, sponsored by 
the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, is scheduled to be 
held on the campus of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, June 28 through July 1, 1950. 
Fifth in a series of annual work conferences 
directed to the improvement of professional 
service in teacher education and in teaching, the 
Indiana Conference will be the sequel to the 
Chautauqua, Oxford, Bowling Green, and New 
Hampshire conferences. 

The National Conference on Standards is in- 
tended to serve several related purposes as listed 
by the Conference Planning Committee at a 
recent session in Washington: 

1. Demonstrate the relationship between the 
standards maintained in teacher education and the 
quality of service to children and to the nation. 

2. Demonstrate the relationship between 
teacher-education standards and the professional 
status of teachers, including salaries, prestige, 
and other factors. 

8. Give participants a broad understanding 


of the whole problem and process of accredita- 
tion; lay plans for spreading this understanding 
throughout the profession. 

4. Identify goals (related to standards) to- 
ward which the profession should try to move. 

5. Make a critical evaluation of existing state- 
ments of standards by the AACTE, the various 
states, and other groups which accredit teacher- 
education institutions. 

6. Crystallize the best opinion of the profes- 
sion in the field with respect to what the basic 
standards are by which an institution may be 
judged to be a satisfactory institution for pre- 
paring teachers, with particular emphasis upon 
problems which are crucial at the present time. 

7. Seek the fundamental criteria which have 
nationwide significance and application rather 
than argument with respect to regional and state 
differences which have relatively less significance. 

8. Develop evaluative criteria (check lists) by 
which adherence to basic standards may be 
measured. 

9. Consider the relationship between institu- 
tional standards and teacher supply-demand. 

10. Identify the critical problems faced by 
teachers in service, and define the means by 
which institutions should provide help in meet- 
ing these problems. 

11. Identify the means by which the organized 
teaching profession may help secure the observ- 
ance of standards by institutions which prepare 
teachers. 

Parallel work-study groups will be organized 
for intensive consideration of the following 
topics: 

1. Professional personnel 

2. Facilities and resources 

8. Institutional organization 
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4. Student personnel programs 

5. Institution-field services 

6. Cooperative development and application 
of standards 

7. Program of general education for securing 
initial competencies as related to teaching 

8. Program of specialization for securing ini- 
tial competencies as related to teaching 

9. Program of professional education for se- 
curing initial competencies 

10. Provisions beyond the four-year level for 
maintaining and increasing teaching effective- 
ness. 

11. Programs beyond the four-year level for 
supervisors, administrators, and specialists 

12. Role of the institution in educational and 
professional leadership. 

Participation in the Conference is to be lim- 
ited to 500 persons, all of whom—except speak- 
ers and consultants, who are to be selected by 
the Planning Committee and Commission—are 
to be named by national and state organizations 
as their official representatives. 

Major groups of organizations to be included 
in the invitations which will soon be issued are: 
state departments of education; state education 
associations; national professional organizations 
in education; regional and national accrediting 
associations; national associations of colleges 
which include teacher-preparatory institutions; 
major national lay organizations which have 
vital interest in education. 


Grants for studies in teacher education con- 
tinue to provide stimulation for improvement. 
Three awards have been announced recently. 
The American Council has received a grant of 
$60,000 from the Grant Foundation for a three- 
year study of teacher characteristics; personal 
qualities of a selected group of successful teach- 
ers will be investigated to help provide informa- 
tion to be used in the prediction of success in 
teaching. The University of Chicago has been 
given $20,000 by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching to aid in con- 
ducting a seminar on the preparation of college 
teachers and in producing a film on college 
teaching. The county schools of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, have been awarded $3910 by the Rosen- 
berg Foundation of San Francisco to assist in 
the evaluation of guidance services and the 
development of an in-service program in guid- 
ance.—American Foundation News Service. 


The Eastern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers is an organization of over 
eighty colleges for teacher education located in 
the northeastern part of the United States. It 
was founded in 1926 through the leadership of 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, then head of the Depart- 
ment of Normal School and Teachers College 


Education in the School of Education, New 
York University. From the outset, the organiza- 
tion took color from Dr. Suhrie’s democratic 
philosophy, and its activities have been domi- 
nated above all else by the idea that prospective 
teachers in a democracy must understand the 
democratic process by experiencing it. 

One of the main contributions of this organi- 
zation is to provide opportunities for students 
and faculty cooperatively to improve the whole 
program of teacher education. Some of the 
purposes stated in the constitution are: “To 
promote acquaintance and common understand- 
ing among the members of the administrative 
and instructional staffs and among the student 
bodies of institutions for the professional edu- 
cation of teachers in the Eastern States; to pro- 
mote understanding and cooperation between 
the authorities in teacher-training institutions 
on the one hand and public school authorities 
on the other; to encourage the serious and con- 
structive study of the administrative and in- 
structional problems of normal schools, teachers 
colleges, and university schools of education.” 

From the beginning the students of the mem- 
ber institutions have taken an active and promi- 
nent part in the Association’s programs. At the 
first meeting in 1926 there were in attendance 
about 450 faculty members and more than 1,500 
students. The policy of the Association has been 
consistently to enlarge the student participation. 
At the present time the Board of Control is 
made up of one faculty member and one student 
representative from each of the states in the 
region. 

Each year an annual three-day conference is 
held in New York City, usually in March. The 
general pattern for this conference has been as 
follows: 


Thursday afternoon. The entire group visits 
United Nations with planned program tours 
and attendance upon special committee meetings 
then in session. 


Friday. Fifteen to twenty group discussion 
meetings are conducted. In these meetings the 
students and faculty discuss those problems 
which a planning committee of students and 
faculty have previously decided upon as the 
most crucial at the time. These problems have 
included the whole range of individual campus 
problems from athletics to international rela- 
tions. 


Saturday. A general session is held, featuring 
speakers and panel discussion groups on topics 
of general importance. At noon on Saturday a 
luncheon is held for all delegates, the number 
varying from 400 to 900 during the last few 
years. This is a culminating meeting bringing 
together the main conclusions and recommenda- 
tions from the group discussion meetings and 
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conferences. The conference is usually closed 
with an address by some noted person. The 
1950 conference will be held in New York City, 
March 16-18, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

In addition to the conference, the Association 
has stressed meetings of students and faculty 
members in each state at other times during the 
year and an exchange of students, usually for 
periods of a week, between member institutions. 
—Lloyd P. Young. 


Ten regional workshops on the evaluation 
of student teaching programs will be held dur- 
ing the summer months under the sponsorship 
of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Designed to familiarize su- 
pervising teachers and directors of laboratory 
schools with the development of criteria to be 
used in accrediting student teaching programs, 
these workshops are being arranged under the 
direction of John G. Flowers, President of South- 
west Texas State Teachers College and chair- 
man of the special committee which prepared 
the report, School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education. 


This workshop will be preceded by a one- 
week training conference now being arranged 
for the Easter vacation by Florence Stratemeyer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Con- 
sultants for the summer workshops are being 
selected by Margaret Lindsey, research asso- 
ciate of the special committee. All arrangements 
for the selection of places in which the work- 
shops are to be held and for housing are being 
carried on by President Flowers. 

Final details of this ambitious project will 
not be known until after the official meeting 
of the AACTE at Atlantic City. It is fully ex- 
pected, however, that the project will be ap- 
proved so that institutions which expect to be 
accredited by the Association during the next 
five years may have a chance to study carefully 
the standards that apply to the evaluation of 
their student teaching and laboratory school 
programs. 

All inquiries concerning plans for these work- 
shops should be addressed to John G. Flowers, 
president, Southwest State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Texas.—Allen D. Patterson. 


The National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association is carrying on a varied program of 
activities which are imbedded in and sur- 
rounded by very nearly every phase of teacher 
education. In recent years especially, in its 


meetings, conferences, studies, and research, the 
dominant theme has been teacher education. 
Thus, even in its two strictly professional year- 
books, The Institutional Teacher Placement and 
Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Place- 


ment, we find the following contributions: 
“Counseling of Prospective Teachers”; “The 
Measurement of Teaching Efficiency”; “The In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Bureau as an 
Integral Unit in Teacher Education”; “The Role 
of Placement in the Total Program of Teacher 
Education”; “Coordination of Selection, Admis- 
sion, and Guidance with Teacher Placement”; 
“Promotion of Teachers in Service; General 
Educational Values Inherent in the Professional 
Program for Teachers.” 

At the latest annual meeting at Chicago one 
of the panels discussed “The Problem of the 
Liberal Arts Colleges”; at the meeting at Atlantic 
City a whole session was devoted to a discussion 
(by four deans of schools of education) of the 
position of the placement office relative to the 
total program of teacher education. 

Among the activities which are specifically the 
unique contribution of the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association and its 
member state and regional associations, the fol- 
lowing deserve special mention: 

1. The continuing and continual studies deal- 
ing with supply and demand. The most com- 
plete and reliable information now available 
points to (a) a continuing shortage of teachers 
at the elementary school level, and (b) gen- 
erally, a diminishing shortage of teachers at 
the secondary school level. In many teaching 
areas the supply has become “adequate”; in 
some teaching areas, depending somewhat on 
the region, the supply already exceeds the de- 
mand; in some specialized teaching areas and, 
again, depending on the region, the demand 
still exceeds the supply. 

2. Simplifying and coordinating recommenda- 
tions and credentials of prospective teachers and 
teachers in service. While simplification of all 
relevant data has been going on for years, some 
members of the NITPA feel that greater unifi- 
cation and coordination of the data, both for 
any given institution and for all the member 
institutions, are desirable. Studies are in progress. 

3. Establishing closer contacts and rapport 
between the “producers” and “consumers” of 
teachers. There are at present a variety of prac- 
tices in followup and public relations by field 
coordinators. As yet no generally satisfactory 
procedures have been developed. Experimenta- 
tion is in progress. 

4. Attempting to determine the feasibility and 
desirability of a national and/or several regional 
clearing houses. Several institutions have in- 
formal reciprocal service accommodations. 
Where these exist it is possible for a candidate 
in institution A to obtain a position with the 
aid of the placement bureau of institution B. 
As in other areas of the nation’s economy, dis- 
tribution is an important factor. However, there 
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are many barriers to the establishment of a 
national or even regional clearing house. Per- 
haps the financial barrier is the greatest of them 
all. Nevertheless, experimentation is in progress. 

5. Publishing a Yearbook. The last volume, 
Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment, was published in 1941. Since then several 
studies have led to new and modified principles 
and practices in placement. 

At the 1949 annual meeting of NITPA an- 
other office was added, that of Archivist. To 
that office was elected Frank Endicott, North- 
western University. The other officers elected 
are: President, Joseph Seidlin, Alfred Univer- 
sity; Vice President, Edith Weir, University of 
Southern California; Secretary, M. Helen Car- 
penter, University of Colorado; Treasurer, 
Juanita Mantle, University of Michigan. Other 
Executive Committee members are: F. L. Rede- 
fer, New York University; E. F. Mittler, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College; Hob Gray, 
University of Texas; T. Luther Purdom, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.—Joseph Seidlin. 


The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which sets standards, 
accredits colleges and high schools, and penalizes 
any institution which fails to meet its standards, 
is also vitally interested in promoting the im- 
provement of educational programs and the 
effectiveness of instruction in all member insti- 
tutions. To this end, the North Central Asso- 
ciation created its Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation to serve the needs of its 343 college and 
3,068 high school members in a twenty-state 
area. 

The work of the Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation has been carried on by a number of 
subcommittees under the general supervision of 
a directing group, consisting of the chairmen of 
the several subcommittees and representatives 
of the Association’s three commissions. At the 
present time five subcommitttees are actively 
engaged in prosecuting studies concerned with 
problems in the education of teachers. 

The Subcommittee on Liberal Arts Education, 
evolved from an earlier study of the preparation 
of secondary school teachers, has been respon- 
sible for developing a cooperative study among 
more than one-third of all the liberal arts col- 
leges in the North Central Association’s area. 
Approximately 80 colleges are now actively en- 
gaged in a systematic self-analysis of educational 
procedures with a mutual sharing of materials 
and results. Better Colleges—Better Teachers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1944, re- 
views the program of self-appraisal and experi- 
mentation of the first participants in this co- 
operative endeavor. Later publications of the 
results of the study may be expected. 

The Subcommittee on Teacher Personnel has 


been active for approximately eleven years, 
during which time annual compilations and 
analyses of data on teacher supply and demand 
in the twenty-state area have been reported and 
published. The subcommittee has also sponsored 
a series of regional conferences on teacher cer- 
tification and is now studying the problem of 
college teacher supply and demand. 

The Subcommittee on In-service Training of 
Teachers, having conducted a successful series 
of regional conferences and studies on inter- 
group relations and in-service education, is now 
studying various organized devices, incentives, 
and workshops as means of stimulating the in- 
service growth of teachers. 

The Subcommittee on Institutions for Teacher 
Education has been responsible for conducting 
a cooperative study among colleges which em- 
phasizes teacher education. Approximately 25 
institutions, organized on a unit basis, have 
participated in the program. Summer work- 
shops, local study committees, exchange informa- 
tion-packet service, central coordination, faculty 
study groups, and regional conferences have re- 
sulted in a number of promising developments 
and curricular revisions among the cooperating 
colleges. Although the study is only in its 
second year, probably the greatest benefit of all 
is the fact of cooperation. When colleges set 
out to help each other, they greatly help them- 
selves. Cooperation in teacher education leads 
to more effective efforts by all. 

The Subcommittee on Teacher-Library Educa- 
tion was appointed in 1949 and has not had an 
opportunity to make a report of progress. A 
study is now underway to determine: (1) What 
are the functions that the library should serve 
in a modern program of secondary education? 
(2) What education is needed to prepare per- 
sons for serving that function? (3) What fa- 
cilities are needed? (4) How can the recruit- 
ment of personnel be promoted? (5) What 
recommendations should be made regarding the 
standards for accrediting institutions? 

The future activities of the Committee on 
Teacher Education will be dictated by the ex- 
pressed interests of the secondary schools and 
higher educational institutions in the North 
Central Association territory. The studies in 
progress will be carried forward, new ventures 
will be undertaken, and Association cooperation 
with all agencies interested in the education of 
teachers will be continued.—John E. Fellows. 


The Coordinating Committee of Teacher- 
education Associations affiliated as sections of 
the AACTE held its first session November 15, 
1949, in Chicago. Each of the nine groups 
which have already joined the Committee re- 
tains its own automony, its own officers, and 
its own program. Their purpose in affiliating 
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with the AACTE through the Coordinating 
Committee is to bring about greater unity in 
purpose and program and to secure the bene- 
fits of joint planning. 

Member organizations are: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation; Teacher Education Personnel Associa- 
tion; Teachers College Extension Association; 
Association for Student Teaching; National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions; National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association, National Association of 
Schools of Music. The AACTE and the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Education were 
also represented in the meeting of the Com- 
mittee. 

The first meeting gave considerable time to 
orientation of the Committee members to the 
activities of the various groups. 

Dovetailing of the accreditation interests and 
activities of the special-interest groups into the 
over-all accreditation procedures of the AACTE 
was discussed at length. It was felt that the 
problem of proposed standards for special edu- 
cation should be considered in three steps: 

1. It was to be presented to the Committee 
on Studies and Standards at its meeting in New 
York City late in December and an attempt 
was to be made by that Committee to take this 
proposal into account when formulating its 
tentative standards. 

2. Space was to be provided for discussion of 
this topic on the program of the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

3. Space should be given to the discussion of 
this topic at the School for Executives to be 
held August 20-26, 1950, on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

A report of the work of the Coordinating 
Committee was submitted at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting of the AACTE in Atlantic City. 
—Warren C. Lovinger. 


Eight regional conferences on teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards have just been 
completed under the sponsorship of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Beginning at Boston on 
January 13 and 14, 1950, the series included 
meetings at Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Omaha. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons attended the confer- 
ences as the officially designated representatives 
of state education associations, more than 30 


national professional organizations, state de- 
partments of education, teacher education insti- 
tutions, and state congresses of parents and 
teachers. 

Topics considered in the regional conferences 
were: “Programs for the In-service Growth of 
“Progress in Achieving Professional 


Teachers”; 


Salaries for Teachers”; “Improving the Supply 
of Qualified Elementary Teachers”; “Progress in 
Certification Standards and Practices”; “Stand- 
ards for Teacher-preparing Institutions”; and 
“Professional Qualifications for NEA Member- 
ship.” 

In each instance those attending the regional 
conference from a particular state, known in 
the conference as the state delegation, developed 
a recommended plan of action within the state 
for achieving further progress in professional 
standards along the lines of the findings of the 
conference. 

Summary reports of the various conferences 
were prepared and distributed in mimeograph 
form to participants through the cooperation 
of the state education associations in the host 
States. 

The 1950 regional conferences marked the 
third annual series under the sponsorship of 
the National Commission. 


The development and application of stand- 
ards for the preparation of teachers are receiv- 
ing the special attention of many different 
groups. The National Education Association is 
planning to make this the major topic for study 
in the June 1950 workshop of its National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. The Committee on Studies and 
Standards of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is currently revising 
its standards for accreditation of colleges for the 
preparation of teachers. The American Council 
on Education has had a Committee on Accredit- 
ment for a dozen years. It has recently held a 
meeting of all principal groups active in ac- 
crediting, including the regional agencies. The 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and the American Association of Universities 
have a joint committee at work on the probiems 
these institutions are facing with tixe accrecit- 
ing agencies. The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers has an increasing concern 
about the means for getting quality in prepara- 
tion and performance of teachers and other 
groups for which they have responsibility. The 
National Teacher Examination is another ap- 
proach to the problem. The U. S. Office of 
Education is making related studies. 

The mere listing of these agencies indicates 
the importance and the variety of the problems 
along with the characteristic dynamics of the 
democratic method of solving them. American 
schools have no central agency of government 
to tell them what to do. The various organized 
interests feel free and responsible for finding 
appropriate solutions. The only interested group 
which seems to be left out of the above list is 
the public. 

The immediate agency responsible_at the na- 
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tional level for accrediting colleges which pre- 
pare teachers is the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Certification 
of teachers lies with state departments of edu- 
cation. The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education has a continuous record 
of studies and a successful record of self-imposed 
accrediting since the early twenties. These ac- 
tivities have been carried on by institutional 
representatives. 

Some of the underlying questions which 
should get answers from current discussion are: 
What are the legitimate objectives of the ac- 
crediting process? (Upgrading, equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity, inter-institutional coordi- 
nation, keeping up with the Joneses, research, 
improving quality in service, self-evaluation) . By 
whom and how should minimum and maximum 
goals be determined? How can the use of the proc- 
ess be guarded against abuse by pressure groups? 
How can the force of public opinion be brought 
to bear to produce continuous improvement? 
What shall be the relative emphases on “edu- 
cation” and “police power” in the administra- 
tion of an accrediting program? Can the objec- 
tives be best realized by regional agencies, a 
national agency, or a combination of the two? 
In a clash of interests who shall arbitrate? Of 
what use can accrediting by voluntary agencies 
be to state departments of education? What role 
shall the public playPp—Charles W. Hunt. 


The Work and Contributions of the AACTE 
to the improvement of teacher education were 
summarized by Walter E. Hager, President of 
Wilson Teachers College in the District of 
Columbia and former president of the Associa- 
tion, in the November, 1949, issue of Education. 


The Association for Student Teaching, ©r- 
ganized in 1920 as The National Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Student Teaching, 
has in the post-war years been actively con- 
cerned with two major interests. The first, 
initiated in 1945, involved a cooperative study 
of standards for the accreditation of laboratory 
schools and student teaching programs and re- 
sulted in the publication by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education of 
“School and Community Laboratory Experi- 
ences in Teacher Education.” The second ac- 
tivity has centered around the development of 
seven study programs, each headed by a national 
committee charged with responsibility for stimu- 
lating cooperative study of the assigned problem 
among the membership of the Association. From 
these efforts one completed report has been 
issued as the 1949 Yearbook, edited by Paul 
Grim of the University of Minnesota, The 
Evaluation of Student Teaching. 

The methods used in the development of 


these studies characterize the professional pro- 
gram of the Association. After approval by the 
Executive Committee, a problem is assigned to 
a national study committee. The problem is 
also recommended for study at meetings of the 
state units, of which there are nine, at the two 
regional annual meetings, and at the annual 
National Workshop. The Rocky Mountain Work- 
shop, held at the Colorado College of Education 
at Greeley in August 1948, dealt with the study 
of Professional Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education. 

The Smoky Mountain Workshop was con- 
ducted at Western Carolina State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cullowhee, North Carolina, in August 
1949. Under the direction of Camilla M. Low 
of the University of Wisconsin, 93 teachers or 
prospective teachers from 57 colleges and uni- 
versities in 25 states organized themselves for 
two weeks’ study of the six major problems 
assigned to the national study committees. 
Among the consultants were A. R. Mead of the 
University of Florida, Florence Stratemeyer of 
the Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Margaret Lindsey and E. M. Tanruther of the 
Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
and Robert Moon of Florida State University. 
An interesting program of trips and seminar 
lectures by representatives of the TVA enabled 
the members of the Workshop to carry on a 
study of this region and the impact of educa- 
tion upon its development. A complete report 
of the work of the study committees can be 
secured from the secretary of the Association at 
a cost of 25 cents. 

These specific activities of the AST, as well 
as its total program, are based upon several 
convictions which today are guiding the efforts 
of its members. Margaret Lindsey has ably 
stated these convictions in the introduction to 
the report of the Cullowhee Workshop: 

1. We live in a changing world in which 
education can and must contribute positively 
to the progress of our society. This demands 
teachers who are not only intelligent and in- 
formed, but who also possess the skills, tech- 
niques, and attitudes which make for social 
action in a democracy. 

2. We already know a great deal about how 
the human being grows and develops. As has 
been true in the past, we know much more in 
theory and fact than we have successfully put 
into operation in our educational programs. 
This calls for a renewed effort to build a pro- 
fessional program which recognizes in all of 
its phases sound principles of human growth 
and development. 

3. Accumulated knowledge of the process of 
learning presents new concepts which imply 
drastic changes in the methods of instruction, 
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the nature of experiences to be had by students, 
evaluation, and so on. These concepts are as 
significant in the learning of college students as 
in the learning of children of elementary and 
secondary school age. 

4. Many public schools are changing rapidly 
as educators plan for programs which meet the 
needs of children and youth and which make 
intelligent use of what we know about how the 
human being grows, develops, and learns. To 
be a contributing member of an evolving edu- 
cational program demands teachers with unique 
qualities. 

Currently the Association is looking forward 
to the presentation of its 1950 Yearbook that 
will deal with “Audio-Visual Aids in Teacher 
Education.” The publication is edited by a 
committee of specialists in this field, headed by 
H. T. Batchelder of . \diana University. In for- 
mat and scope it will be the most extensive 
undertaking ever sponsored by the AST. A 40 
per cent increase in membership in 1949 and 
a rapidly expanding professional program give 
encouragement that the ambitions of the Asso- 
ciation for 1950 will be realized, perhaps sur- 
passed. 

Support for the research program of the 
Association is being organized by a committee 
headed by A. R. Mead. The purpose of this 
effort will be to solicit increased financial assist- 
ance to carry on the research studies that are 
under the direction of the six study committees 
of the Association. 

An unusually heavy demand for the 1949 
Yearbook, The Evaluation of Student Teaching, 
has necessitated a reprinting of this publication. 
In addition to presenting the philosophy and 
the psychology that underly a modern program 
of evaluation, the Yearbook describes a number 
of programs designed to exemplify the point of 
view expressed by the writers.—Allen D. Patter- 
son. 


The Commission on Teacher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges has de- 
veloped its philosophy of action around the 
following statement made to the Association: 
“There is no better way of conveying the tra- 
ditions and principles of a liberal education 
than through the medium of better trained 
and culturally aware teachers. Without indulg- 
ing in any unctious platitudes we feel confident 
in asserting that the levels of citizenship, under- 
standing, and culture will be determined con- 
siderably by the type of teachers our colleges 
train.” 

Acting on this fundamental conviction the 
Commission is engaged in the task of aiding 
liberal arts colleges not only to become more 
aware of this strategic area of function but to 
promote its implementation. 


Recently the Commission arranged a meet- 
ing with the members of the Association of 
American Universities. They were joined in 
this by a representative from The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and a representative from The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The following ex- 
pressions of our vital needs were made to the 
above Association: 

1. We share common problems in the field of 
teacher education. 

2. As consumers of the products of the grad- 
uate schools we have a real stake in the prepara- 
tion given to prospective college teachers. Much 
good can accrue when we discuss together these 
common problems. 

3. We are eager to improve both the content 
and quality of our preparation so that a degree 
will signify a well-prepared person. Many of 
our colleges are still far from measuring up to 
our opportunities for a more vivid and thorough 
education. Too often the freshman year is the 
most difficult, while the senior year lacks the 
challenge and growth that should be expected 
on this level. 

4. We are opposed to any encroachments of 
professionalization in curriculum. While firmly 
believing in our obligation to prepare teachers 
for the nation’s schools, we should not in any 
way sacrifice the principles of a liberal arts 
education. We believe in the necessity for gen- 
eral education to make reachable a broad, lib- 
eral foundation, not stereotyped but flexible. 
In some respects this is a resurgence rather than 
a discovery. Teachers must be broadly trained, 
not only perpendicularly but also horizontally. 
Education has been too compartmentalized to 
serve its broadening and liberating ends. 

5. We agree also that graduate training should 
prepare a student to do some research. We be- 
lieve there is no point of conflict here; our 
emphasis on breadth would not detract from 
the training of the scholar. Rather, we believe 
such training would be enhanced. 

6. We sense the need for teachers coming to 
us who have had some insights and experiences 
in teaching methodology, the understanding of 
the person, and some participation in faculty 
programs. 

7. New programs in many of our graduate 
schools, in curricula, degrees, orientation helps, 
internal training, conferences dealing with the 
improvement of instruction, to mention only a 
few, are all trends towards the fulfillment of 
this expectation. 

There was completed recently a report on the 
status and trends of teacher education in the 
633 institutions of the Association. This was 
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based on an extensive questionnaire sent to the 
member institutions. Van Cleve Morris of Co- 
lumbia University, under the guidance of Karl 


W. Bigelow, directed the study. A report of 
the findings will shortly be published.—W. W. 
Whitehouse. 


STATE BY STATE 


Editor’s note. A regular feature of THE Jour- 
NAL OF TEACHER EpucaTion, beginning with the 
June issue this year, will be a summary of 
events and developments of importance in 
teacher education in the individual states. A 
nationwide reporting system has been developed 
for this purpose, with three editorial repre- 
sentatives in each state: (1) the director of 
teacher education in the state department of 
education, (2) the state representative of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, and (3) the chairman of the state 
committee or commission on teacher education 
and professional standards. Practically all of 
these functionaries in the states and territories 
have accepted THE JOURNAL’s invitation to serve 
as regular contributors to the State By State 
section of “What's Happening in Teacher Edu- 
cation.” Interesting items have already been 


received from 35 states, and every delivery of 
mail to THE JOURNAL offices brings additional 
material. Taken together, these items will reveal 
to readers the broad sweep of progress in the 


preparation of teachers throughout the nation. 

Institutions, school systems, associations, coun- 
cils, committees, groups and individuals oper- 
ating within a state are invited to transmit to 
one of the state editorial representatives—as 
indicated above—items of interest and signifi- 
cance to be included in this section. Items 
presented should be terse, compact accounts of 
current or very recent happenings which seem 
to have widespread news value. Such materials 
may be mailed directly to the editor if a state 
editorial representative is not readily available 
to the contributor. 

A considerable portion of the June, 1950, 
issue will be devoted to the State By State 
section, thus providing a valuable summary of 
developments in teacher education within the 
states during 1949-1950. Succeeding issues of 
Tue JouRNAL will carry current items as a con- 
tinuing news review of teacher-education hap- 
penings in the respective states. 

Contributions must be received by April 15 
to be included in the June issue. 
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has persisted for a decade, has contributed mate- 


\voceltbity to the development of a high degree of 


unity of agreement that the free interstate 
movement of qualified teachers is desirable. 
Whether such unity of agreement will con- 
tinue when a balance in teacher supply-demand 
is achieved or when surpluses of teachers again 
exist can be judged only by the past. 

There has not always been such unanimity 
on this point as now exists. Indeed, the unani- 
mity may easily disappear under the pressure 
for jobs and the appeal to local self-interest 
when surpluses accrue. Provincialism, when 
jobs are at stake, is an effective emotional 
weapon. 

The history of the development of state cer- 
tification programs and of reciprocity efforts is 
a spotty one from which the observer cannot 
draw too much optimism, for that history re- 
flects the erection of a multitude of barriers by 
states against the incoming teacher. Some of 
these barriers have been cynically set up to 
keep the “furriners” out; others have been im- 
posed by pressure groups seeking to use the 
schools to further some special interest; others 
have been the product of extreme local pride. 
All, under the aegis of states rights, have had 
a beguiling reasonableness. Thus, in many in- 
stances, have the subtle walls of provincialism 
been erected. + 

Of course, many—perhaps most—of these bar- 





1 Stinnett, T. M., Reciprocal Relationships in 
Teacher Education-Certification, The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, National Education Association 
of the United States, Washington, D. C., 1949 
(unpublished manuscript; 72 pages) . 
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Encouraging progress is being made 
toward the free movement of qualified 
teachers across state lines, as revealed by 
the study reported here. Three of the 
nation’s best informed students of the 
reciprocity problem have collaborated in 
the preparation of the report. Mr. Stin- 
nett is associate secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Mr. Bowers, su- 
pervisor of the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification. Mr. Robert, 
dean of the School of Education, Louisi- 
ana State University, is president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

This is the first of a series of Commis- 
sion Studies in Teacher Education which 
will have their original publication in 
regular issues of THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION from time to time. Reprints of 
this te sox are available at cost to Jour- 
NAL subscribers. 














riers have been erected quite honestly in efforts 
to insure adequately prepared teachers for the 
schools of a given state. But there are also many 
examples of barriers deliberately established to 
discriminate against the out-of-state teacher. 
For example, Stratford found the following: 2 
(1) One state adopted a restrictive require- 
ment in 1931 which prescribed a minimum 
period of residence at an in-state institution as 
a prerequisite to certification. A neighboring 
state, in retaliation, passed a similar regulation. 
This practice spread until several states had 
satisfied their protective instincts by the adop- 
tion of similar requirements. All of these re- 
strictive regulations have now been repealed. 
(2) In another state (a resort state) during 
the depression, tax officers were having real 


2 Stratford, William D. Some Restrictions and 
Limitations to the Free Interstate Movement of 
Teachers. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 1941, 
pp. 43-52. 
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difficulties in levying on a shifting population. 
The result was legislation requiring that all 
persons working for the state, which of course 
included teachers, be bona fide residents for 
two years prior to employment. A similar effort 
in another state required such employees to 
hold poll tax receipts as evidence of residence 
prerequisite to certification and employment, a 
requirement which has been nullified by admin- 
istrative interpretation. 

(3) Still another form of provincialism, at 
least in some instances, was inclusion in the 
certification requirements of special courses, 
usually prescribed by law, which, as a general 
rule, could be secured only within the particu- 
lar state. 

The restrictive requirements generally were 
the results of efforts, sometimes altruistic and 
sometimes not, of pressure groups bent upon 
the furtherance of some cause or interest. What 
was more natural than for such grc to turn 
to the public schools for the propagation of 
their ideas? And what could be more logical 
than for them to believe that the answer de- 
pended upon teachers “properly indoctrinated”? 
Of course, some of the efforts were doubtless 
motivated by concern for the public interest. 
But the results constituted curriculum-making 
by legislation and, often, discrimination against 
nonresident teachers. 


I. National Study of Reciprocity 


Is nationwide reciprocity in teacher certifica- 
tion among the states desirable and possible? 
What are the current barriers, as reflected in 
state certification regulations and policies, to 
the free interstate movement of qualified teach- 
ers? What are the current bases for reciprocity? 
What are the suggested approaches to reciprocal 
agreements? These questions were raised in 
the recent Commission study to which refer- 
ence has been previously made.’ The findings 
of that study furnish the bases for this report. 
The study was undertaken in cooperation with 
the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, and data 
were obtained by means of a questionnaire sent 
to the members of the Association who, under 
varying titles, are the certification officers in the 
respective states. Information obtained in this 
manner was supplemented by correspondence 
with the state directors. Information was se- 
cured from all states. 


3 Stinnett, T. M., op. cit. 


Definition of Reciprocity 


The term “reciprocity,” as used in the na- 
tional study and as used in this report, refers 
to substantial agreement among the states on 
concepts of the preparation necessary for a 
qualified teacher and to the development of 
acceptable administrative and non-ce~dential de- 
vices to compensate for residual differences in 
such concepts as reflected in certification regu- 
lations. It does not refer to the mutual exchange 
and validation of teaching certificates among the 
states. 


Is Reciprocity Desirable and Possible? 


The idea has persisted that a qualified, pro- 
fessionally prepared teacher is a good teacher 
in any state; that state boundaries do not, by 
some evil magic, destroy competence wherever 
that competence has been developed. There 
has been little disagreement with this idea. 
The disagreement arises over the problems of 
identifying or defining the qualified teacher in 
terms of preparation requirements. 

It is significant that every one of the 48 state 
certification officers responded in the affirmative 
to the question, “In general, do you favor the 
development of reciprocal relationships among 
states which would facilitate the movement of 
qualified teachers across state lines?” There is, 
therefore, unanimous agreement among the 
officers who have direct legal concern with the 
problem that the interstate mobility of quali- 
fied teachers should be unhampered. Of course, 
such agreement hinges on the definition of the 
word “qualified,” which will be discussed later. 


The need for developing workable reciprocal 
procedures stems from several factors. Bowers 
lists the following advantages of reciprocity in 
teacher certification: 


1. It tends to bring about balance between 
teacher supply and demand; which is essential 
not only to teacher welfare and prestige, but to 
improved educational opportunities for children. 

3 It promotes national unity. 

8. It tends to destroy provincialism and the 
in-breeding of ideas and practices in local 
school systems. 

4. It provides a means whereby states having 
low standards of preparation may raise those 
standards to a desirable minimum. 

5. It promotes teacher growth in service. 


4 Bowers, Harold J., “Reciprocity in Teacher 
Certification,” NEA Journal, National Education 
Association of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., January, 1950, pp. 14-15. 
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In this paper, the desirable factors are con- 
sidered in three categories: the mobility of 
teachers, the mobility of students, and teacher 
supply-demand. 

1. The mobility of teachers. Americans are a 
mobile people. In 1940, about 25 per cent of 
the native population of the United States lived 
in states other than those of their birth.’ 
Teachers, likewise, are a mobile group. Several 
studies of teacher mobility have been made, the 
latest of which confirms the findings of earlier 
studies. The NEA Research Division Study made 
in 1948 found that about 30 per cent of the 
teachers sampled had taught in states other 
than their states of origin.6 The rates of mo- 
bility (teacher in-migration) reported by this 
study ranged from 8 per cent for teachers in 
Alabama to 66.7 per cent for those in Wyoming. 
The lowest rate of teacher in-migration occurs 
in the Eastern States and the highest in a block 
of Western States. The extent of in-migration 
and of out-migration and the ratio of loss-gain 
of teachers by states is shown in Table I. 

The number of states to which the teachers 
from a given state migrated ranged from five in 
the case of Vermont to 29 in the case of Mis- 
souri.s While the exchange of teachers tends 
to concentrate among adjacent states, in seven 
states the extent of in-migration from non- 
adjacent states runs as high as one-half of the 
total; in 34 states and the District of Columbia 
about one-fourth of the total number of in- 
coming teachers are from non-adjacent states.® 
These data indicate that reciprocity compacts 
which are exclusively regional will not provide 
free interstate exchange of teachers, although 
such compacts are perhaps the first step toward 
achieving nationwide procedures. Only 15 states 
showed a gain in the exchange of teachers with 
other states, 33 states losing more teachers to 
other states than were received. North Dakota 
is relatively the greatest loser, giving up 5.4 
teachers for each one received; Rhode Island 
and the District of Columbia are relatively the 


5 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. State of Birth of the Native Popu- 
lation. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, vernment Printing 
Office, 1944; p. 9. 

* The Migration of Public School Teachers. 
Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, a D. C., 
February, 1949; P 5. (Planographed.) 

» p. 23. 


8 Ibid. Table 
® Ibid., p. 28. 


greatest gainers, receiving about five teachers 
from other states for each one supplied to other 
states.10 

2. The mobility of students. Another press- 
ing reason for reciprocity in teacher certification 
is the extent of student mobility; that is, the 
extent to which young people secure their col- 
lege preparation in other than their home states. 
It has sometimes been assumed that reciprocity 
efforts are directed at benefiting the migrating 
teacher. Jaggers states that a study made of stu- 
dent mobility in the Southern States indicates 
that “. . . the major problem of reciprocal rela- 
tions is not the migrant teacher but the migrat- 
ing students who are preparing for teaching, 
not the person living in Virginia (for example) 
educated in Virginia who goes to North Caro- 
lina (to teach), but the person who lives in 
North Carolina and is educated in Virginia and 
who goes to North Carolina to teach.” 11 

Jaggers found in his study of enrollment in 
105 senior colleges accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
located in 11 Southern States, that there were 
students enrolled from every state in the Union, 
the District of Columbia, outlying possessions, 
and foreign countries. The ratio of out-of-state 
students to total enrollment ranged from 7 per 
cent in Mississippi to 38.8 per cent in Virginia, 
with the median being 14.2 per cent. The per 
cent of out-of-state students who were enrolled 
from adjoining or in-region states was higher. 
The number of states represented in the stu- 
dent bodies within a given state ranged from 
$2 in Mississippi and Florida to 48 in Virginia, 
the median being 44. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, in a national study of student mobility, 
found that about 20 per cent of all college 
students in 1938-39 were enrolled in colleges in 
other than their home states.12 

3. Teacher supply-demand. The balancing of 
supply and demand is another factor indicating 
the desirability of workable reciprocal agree- 


10 Ibid. Table 6, p. 25. 

11A Unified Program of Teacher Education 
and Certification in the Southern States. Co- 
operative study sponsored by the Southern Uni- 
versity Conference and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. (Directed by 
R. E. J ). The University Press, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, 1941; p. 32. 

12 Residence and Migration of College Stu- 
dents. Pamphlet No. 98. Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1945; p. 4. 
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TABLE I. 
In- AND Out-MIGRATION OF EmpLovEeD TEACHERS, AuGust 19487 
Per Cent of Number of States Number of 
Sam: Teachers Where Former Teachers Lost 
State Who Had Served in Teachers Are for Each 
Other States Now in Service Teacher Gained 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Alabama 8.0 15 45 
Arizona 53.9 15 0.7 
Arkansas 34.7 14 ae 
California 35.2 22 0.7 
Colorado 43.1 22 0.9 
Connecticut 37.7 9 1.5 
Delaware 42.86 6 0.6 
Florida 51.6 19 0.5 
Georgia 25.4 15 1.8 
Idaho 42.5 13 2.3 
Illinois 22.1 30 2.4 
Indiana 21.7 22 1.1 
Iowa 50.8 27 1.9 
Kansas 30.7 26 1.5 
Kentucky 14.7 20 3.8 
Louisiana 24.5 9 0.4 
Maine 12.5 7 3.6 
Maryland 29.7 10 0.5 
Massachusetts 29.4 14 Lua 
Michigan 21.5 21 1.3 
Minnesota 59.0 24 0.5 
Mississippi 19.8 14 1.7 
Missouri 24.9 29 2.2 
Montana 55.6 21 2.4 
Nebraska 34.2 20 2.2 
Nevada 60.0 11 0.6 
New Hampshire 39.5 9 2.1 
New Jersey 33.3 16 1.2 
New Mexico 62.8 11 0.7 
New York 13.8 28 1.3 
North Carolina 21.0 16 1.4 
North Dakota 37.5 16 5.4 
Ohio 17.6 26 1.9 
Oklahoma 22.5 21 3.1 
Oregon 56.6 13 0.3 
Pennsylvania 9.7 27 4.2 
Rhode Island 34.1 5 0.2 
South Carolina 22.4 8 1.2 
South Dakota 37.5 20 3.3 
Tennessee 32.7 15 0.6 
Texas 15.1 23 2.4 
Utah 32.9 11 0.7 
Vermont 32.6 5 1.4 
Virginia 29.8 16 1.0 
Washington 50.4 18 1.4 
West Virginia 16.7 19 . 
Wisconsin 21.4 25 Ee 
Wyoming 66.7 16 1.4 





7 Data taken from Tables 2, 5, and 6, pp. 15, 23, and 25, respectively, The Migration of Public 


School Teachers, op. cit. 


ments. While the situation is not uniform 
among the states, in general there is presently 
a near balance, balance, or surplus of high 
school teacher supply as compared with demand, 


but there is a serious shortage of elementary 
teachers. No state has a surplus of qualified 
elementary teachers, and few are even close to 
a balance of supply with demand in the ele- 
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mentary field.1* At the high school level, short- 
ages of academic-subject teachers still exist in 
rural areas and in some special subject fields in 
urban areas, while pronounced surpluses in these 
fields exist in some states. Sixteen states re- 
ported the shortage of rrgular teachers as “con- 
siderable” in rural schovls, and 24 reported a 
“considerable” shortage in special teachers in 
urban schools.!¢ Sound reciprocal arrangements 
would make it possible to distribute teachers 
among states more evenly in relation to jobs 
and would aid in preventing extreme shortages 
in some states from existing alongside large 
surpluses in others. 

There are, as has been suggested, other justi- 
fications for the development of sound provi- 
sions for the free interstate movement of 
teachers. 


Evolution of the Reciprocity Concept 


Prevalence of the idea that there ought not to 
be hampering barriers to the free movement of 
qualified teachers across state lines is much more 
recent than the idea that teaching jobs ought to 
be reserved for state residents. The idea of free 
interstate movement began to emerge after 1900. 
Prior to that time discriminations, barriers, re- 
strictions, and limitations were common. Cub- 
berly classified these in 1906 under the following 
categories!5 (Stratford's study published in 1942 
found these group's to be still valid) 1: 

1. Administrative decentralization of certifi- 
cation. In 1906, in at least 15 states certification 
authority was vested in the county superin- 
tendent; in 15 other states it rested in county 
boards of education; and in the remaining 
states the authority resided in the state, the 
town, or some combination of the two. There 
were at the time over 2,800 counties. The tre 
mendous variations in requirements among thcir 
many certification offices served as effective bar- 
riers against outside teachers. 

2. Examinations as determinants of certifica- 
tion. The prevailing practice in 1906 was to 


18 The Forty-Eight State School Systems. The 
Council of State Governments, Chicago, 1949; 
pp. 74-77. 

14“Advance Estimates of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools for 1949-50,” Research 
Division, National Education Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., 1949; p. 21. 
(Mimeographed.) 

15 Cubberly, Elwood P. “The Certification of 
Teachers,” The Fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education, 
Part Il, The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1926; p. 8. 

16 Stratford, Wiliam D., op. cit., p. 15. 


require examinations for certification. As late as 
1908, at least 14 states certified teachers exclu- 
sively on the basis of examination, without 
regard to the professional preparation of the 
applicant. The discriminatory possibilities in 
such a system are apparent. 

3. Lack of state recognition of credentials 
issued by institutions in other states. In 1906, 
no recognition whatever was given in 14 states 
to college credentials from other states. By 192] 
however, a total of 42 states had come around 
to accepting such credentials. Now all states 
accept them. This development has been, per- 
haps, the greatest single step toward reciprocity 
in teacher certification. 

4. Lack of state recognition of certificates 
issued in other states. New York State took the 
lead in the 1890's in advocating the exchange of 
teacher certificates among states. By 1903, a 
total of 14 states accepted the certificates of 
other states; by 1911, some 29 states had adopted 
the practice; by 1921, about 38 states were ex 
changing certificates. After 1921, the practice 
declined and today it has been entirely aban- 
doned as a workable procedure. 

5. Specific state requirements for certificates 
have developed altogether since 1900. In 1899, 
only one state specified course requirements for 
certificates. By 1938, the practice had become 
universal. Diversity of specific requirements de- 
veloped which constituted a multiplicity of bar- 
riers to the free movement of teachers across 
state lines. 


Attempts to Develop 
Reciprocal Agreements 

The limitations enumerated above and their 
gradual disappearance imply the sequential steps 
which have been involved in the development of 
reciprocal arrangements among the states. They 
are (1) exchange of certificates, (2) acceptance 
of credentials, and (3) agreements among con- 
tiguous states. Space will not permit a detailed 
description of these steps. The first has been 
abandoned as an unworkable procedure. Combi- 
nation of the last two steps has provided the 
chief method for the free interstate movement 
of teachers. Agreements among states, of course, 
are dependent upon the acceptance of creden- 
tials from certain types of preparing institutions. 

Brief descriptions of some of the cooperative 
efforts of contiguous states to arrive at recipro- 
cal agreements illustrate the present trend. 

1. Southern Association study. The state cer- 
tification officials of 13 Southern States (the 11 
states in the accrediting area of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
plus West Virginia and Arkansas) , after a four- 
year study, completed agreements in 1941 by 
which a high school teacher, having completed 
a professional program terminating in the 
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bachelor’s degree, might be certificated in any 
of the states.17 After specifying a common con- 
cept of preparation. the agreement provided 
that an applicant deficient not more than three 
semester hours in professional education, or not 
more than six semester hours in a teaching field 
requirement from the pattern adopted, would 
be issued a temporary certificate in any of the 
states and allowed one year to remove the de- 
ficiency. This plan developed by the state 
certification officers was ratified by resolutions 
of the respective state boards of education in 
1941. 

2. The Ohio Valley Association. The Ohio 
Valley Association of Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, including the directors 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Virginia, was 
formed in 1937 to facilitate the interstate move- 
ment of teachers among these contiguous states. 
The Association functioned until the outbreak 
of the war in 1941 and reached reciprocity 
agreements similar to those of the Southern 
Association Study for holders of standard certifi- 
cates.15 

3. North Central Association studies. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, beginning in 1941, sponsored a 
series of region-wide studies of teacher certifi- 
cation!® and reciprocity designed to bring the 
20 states in the area closer together in concepts 
and requirements rather than to develop formal 
reciprocity agreements. The several studies re- 
ported 2° rapid development of similar require- 


112A Unified Program of Teacher Education 
and Certification, op. cit., p. 66. 

18“The Ohio Valley Association of Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification.” (Mime- 
ographed, 10 pages) , 1937. 

19 A Study of Teacher Certification. The Sub- 
committee on Teacher Certification and Ac- 
crediting Agencies. North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1941; p. 35. 

20 See: Emens, John R.: “Report of the Sub- 
committee on Certification and Accrediting 
Agencies,” The North Central Association Quar- 
terly, 17:384, April, 1943; “State Reciprocity in 
Teacher Certification in North Central Terri- 
tory,” The North Central Association Quarterly, 
18:309, April, 1944; “Implications for Post-War 
Education of Reciprocity in Teacher Certifica- 
ticn,” 19:297-99, January, 1945. Also: Stinnett, 
T. M.: “Current Status of Reciprocity in 


Teacher Education,” The North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, 19:356, April, 1945; “Reci- 
procity in Teacher Certification,” The North 
Central Association Quarterly, 20:182, October, 
1945. 


ments and the gradual disappearance of arti- 
ficial barriers. The latest of these studies of the 
Subcommittee on Teacher Personnel of the 
Association's Commission on Research and Serv- 
ice reported in 1949, “With only one or two 
exceptions, reasonably effective reciprocity in 
certification is in effect in the 20 states area... 
for high school teachers who have completed 
degrees in  teacher-education curricula. 
There is no evidence that such barriers as do 
exist were erected intentionally for the pur- 
pose of favoring in-state applicants.” 21 

4. The Central States Conference. Reciproci- 
ty in teacher certification has been one of the 
major objectives of the Central States Confer- 
ence of State Depaetments of Education, formed 
in 1946 and consiseing of the state departments 
of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
The Conference holds an annual meeting for 
consideration of common problems. “Reciprocal 
relations have been agreed upon to the extent 
that applicants completing requirements at the 
degree level in one state are granted one-year 
certificates even though the exact certification 
requirements of the receiving state have not 
been met... .” 22 

5. Compact of New England States, New York, 
and New Jersey. The latest effort, and in‘ many 
ways the most comprehensive and significant 
one, to develop reciprocal agreements is that 
of the New England States, New York, and New 
Jersey. The certification officers of these states 
recommended to their commissioners of educa- 
tion on January 15, 1949, that each state honor 
the regular-form certificates for general elemen- 
tary and secondary school teaching issued by 
the authorities of other states, provided that the 
holders thereof had completed four years or 
more of preparation of college grade (in states 
requiring five years of preparation for high 
school teachers, in-migrating teachers must meet 


21“Reciprocity in Teacher Certification in 
the North Central Association States.” Report 
of Subcommittee on Teacher Personnel (John 
R. Emens, Ray C. Maul, Earl E. Mosier, and 
T. M. Stinnett) at annual meeting of Commis- 
sion on Research and Service, North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
Chicago, March 29, 1949 (unpublished manu- 
script) . 

22 Excerpt from correspondence with F. Floyd 
Herr, Director of Certification and College Ac- 
creditation, Kansas State Department of Public 
Instruction, Topeka, May 10, 1949. 
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this requirement), had completed three years 
of appropriate teaching, and had assurance of a 
teaching position in the public schools of the 
receiving state.23 

The state directors recommended further that 
the eight states proceed to work out uniform 
certification rules and regulations and that com- 
mon agreements for reciprocity for all school 
service positions be reached. The basic recom- 
mendation has now been legally adopted by 
resolutions of the state boards of education in 
all but one of the states in the Compact. 

The unique feature of the Compact is that 
which provides for three years of successful 
teaching in the preparing state as a prerequisite 
to certification in the receiving state, unless the 
migrating teacher meets the exact requirements 
of the receiving state. In practically all other 
reciprocity compacts the starting point has been 
an attempt to reconcile differences in existing 
requirements, and the means for bridging the 
remaining differences in specific requirements 
from state to state has been the administrative 
device of issuing a one-year temporary certifi- 
cate, thus allowing the incoming teacher one 
year in which to bring his preparation into 
exact conformity with the requirements of the 
receiving state. In the New England plan, ap- 
parently, the issuance of a regular certificate by 
the preparing state and three years of actual 
teaching are to be accepted as compensating for 
minor deficiencies in professional education, stu- 
dent teaching, or teaching field specifications. 
The adoption of this device enabled the eight 
states to avoid the usual pitfall of reciprocity 
efforts which is the attempt to arrive at an exact, 
common pattern of teacher education in the 
participating states. The New England Com- 
pact reversed this procedure, beginning with a 
provision that permitted acceptance of present 
programs of teacher education in the several 
states and, from that basis, making it possible 
gradually to work out similar concepts of prep- 
aration and certification. This plan has the 
obvious advantage of respecting the individual- 


23 “Eight-State Reciprocity Compact.” Report 
of Reciprocity Agreements in Teacher Certifi- 
cation by the New England States, New York, 
and New Jersey. National Commission on 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1950; 


14 pages) . 


(Mimeographed, 


ity and unique conditions of each state, without 
any state having to accept significantly lower 
requirements, and avoids the dubious provision 
of a hastily derived uniform pattern of teacher 
education. 

The unanimous agreement among state certi- 
fication officers that reciprocity in teacher cer- 
tification is desirable, reinforced by the history 
of efforts among contiguous states or among 
states within an accrediting or geographic area 
in which the intermovement of teachers is high, 
indicates that reciprocity nationwide is possible 
and probable. The achievement hinges upon 
the development of procedures acceptable to all 
states without violating the sovereignty of any 
state and without recourse to a lowering of 
standards by any state. This possibility imme- 
diately raises vital questions: What are the 
current barriers to reciprocity? What are the 
current bases for reciprocity? What are the 
suggested approaches to reciprocal agreements? 


II. Current Barriers to Reciprocity 


What are the barriers, the hampering fac- 
tors, which tend to restrict or prevent the free 
interstate movement of teachers? 

Based upon their experience in administering 
certification requirements, the state directors 
of teacher education and certification listed the 
factors shown in Table II as the chief obstacles 
to reciprocity. 


TABLE II. 


Factors STANDING IN THE Way or REcIPROcITY 








Number of 
State Directors 
Designating 


(1) (2) 


Factor 








Variations in professional education 
requirements 15 

Diversity in requirements among states 14 

Required courses peculiar to a given 
state 10 

Variations in student teaching 
requirements 

Variations in teaching field require- 
ments 

Legal restrictions 

Lack of uniform institutional 
accreditment 

Inflexibility of administration of 
certification regulations 
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TABLE III. 
GeneRAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING CERTIFICATES BY STATES 
Must 
Take Recom- 
Must Oath Must mendation Fee 
Be of Secure (College or — Required Health 
U. S. Allegi- Employ- (Em mploying or Certificate 
State Citizen ance ment cer) Reaqtired Certificate Required 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Ala No No No Yes 17 $2 No 
Ariz Yes Yes No No 18 None Yes 
Ark. Yes No No Yes 18 $2 No 
Calif. Yes Yes No No 18 $3 Yes 
Colo. No Yes No No 18 $4e No 
Conn. Yes No Yes* Yes 18 None Yes 
Del. No No No No 20 None Yes 
Fla Yes Yes No No 20 $3 Yes 
Ga. No No No Yes 18 $1 No 
Idaho Yes» No No Yes 18 $5 Yes 
Ill. Yes No No Yes 20 None Yes 
Ind Yes Yes No No None $1 Yes 
Iowa No No No Yes 18 $2 and $5 No 
Kans No No No Yes None $1 and $3‘ No 
Ken. Yes No No Yes 18 $2 No 
La. No No No No 18 None No 
Maine No No No No 17 None No 
Md. Yes Yes Yes Yes None None Yes 
Mass. No state certification® 
Mich Yes Yes No Yes 18 None No 
Minn. No No No Yes None $ie No 
Miss. Yes No No No 18 $1 No 
Mo. No No No No None None No 
Mont. Yes Yes Yes Yes 18 $5 Yes 
Neb. Yes No No Yes® None $2 Yes 
Nev. Yes No No No 18 i Yes 
N. H. No Yes Yes Yes None None No 
N. J. Yes Yes No Yes 18 $5 Yes 
N. M. Yes No No No 18 $1 No 
N. Y. Yes No Yes Yes! 18 $3 No 
N. C. No No Yes? No 18 None No 
N. Dak. Yes> Yes No Yes 18 $3 and $5 No 
Ohio No No No Yes None $1 No 
Okla Yes Yes No Yes 20 None No 
Oreg Yes No No No 18 $2 No 
Penn Yes No No Yes 18 None Yes 
R.I Yes Yes Yes No 19 None No 
$.¢c No No No Yes None None Yes 
S. Dak Yes Yes No No 18 $1 and $2 No 
Tenn Yes Yes No Yes 18 $2 No 
Texas Yes Yes No No 18 $1 and $2 No 
Utah No No No Yes 18 None Yes 
Vt. No Yes Yes Yes 17 None No 
Va. No No No Yes 18 None — 
Wash. Yes» Yes Yes? Yes 18 $1 Yes 
W. Va Yes No No Yes™ 18 $1 No 
Wisc. No No No Yes None $4 No 
Wyo Yes No Yes Yes" 18 $1° No 





® Will issue certificate of eligibility before employment. 

> Must be a citizen or have taken out first papers. 

¢ Massachusetts has no state certification of teachers. 

4 Out-of-state applicants must be employed to be certified. 
* Colorado charges a fee of AN to out-of-state applicants. 

t Fee of $1 for initial certificate, $3 for the second. 

8 Fee of $5 charged for Life Certificate. 
! Fee ranges from $1 to $5. ! Applicant must show evidence of employment. 

= By preparing institution only. ® By employing officer. © For Life Certificates. 


»b Recommendation by preparing institution only required. 
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TABLE IV. 
Minmum Regutrements ror Lowest Recutar Teacuinc Certiricates By STATES 
Elementary School High School 
Degree or Professional Directed Years, Professional Directed 
Number of Education Teachin or Minimum Education Teachin 
Semester Required, P omen me Semester ired, Required, 
Hours Semester Semester Hours Semester Semester 
State Required* Hours Hours” i Hours Hours¢ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Alabama 96 20 2 B 24 2 
Arizona BA 24 8 Be 18 5 
Arkansas 30 6 0 60 12 3 
California B 24 8 5! 22 6 
Colorado 60 0 0 B 20 4 
Connecticut Be — = B 18 6 
Delaware B _ - B i 6 
Florida 60 12 6 B 21 6 
Georgia 60 9 0 90 9 0 
Idaho 64> 18 6 B 20 3 
Illinois Bi 10 5 B 16 5 
Indiana B 22% 7% B 20 5 
lowa 30 10 0 B 15 3 
Kansas 24 3 0 B 18 3 
Kentucky 64 17 4 B 18 8 
Louisiana B 24 4 B 18 4 
Maine 64 0 0 B 12 _— 
Maryland B 32 6 B 16 3 
Massachusetts No state certification 
Michigan 30 12 3 B 20 5 
Minnesota 30 14 6 B 15 3 
Mississippi 30 6 0 60 9 0 
Missouri 60 10 2 B 9 0 
Montana 60* 0 0 B 16 8 
Nebraska 0! 0 0 B 18 3 
Nevada 31 15 4 B 18 4 
New Hampshire B 0 0 B 21 6 
New Jersey B 20 6 B 18 6 
New Mexico 60 16 2 B 16 4 
New York B 36 12 5 18 2 
North Carolina B 21 3 B 18 3 
North Dakota 32 9 3 B 16 3 
Ohio 93 24 5 B 17 3 
Oklahoma 60 0 0 90 12 3 
Oregon 90 20 4 B- 12 4 
Pennsylvania B 36 6 B 18 6 
Rhode Island B 24 400 clock hrs. B 12 0 
South Carolina 60 15 6 B 18 6 
South Dakota 30™ 5 2 B 15 3 
Tennessee 60 12 2 60 0 0 
Texas 30 6 0 30 6 0 
Utah B 30 8 B 22 8 
Vermont 60" = — B 12 3 
Virginia Be 18 5 B 18 5 
Washington B 20 3 $ 16 3 
West Virginia 64 13 3 B 20 5 
Wisconsin 60 18 8 B 18 5 
Wyoming 64 20 2 B 18 2 





® B in this column means bachelor’s degree. 
4 Becomes effective without exception September 1, 1950. 
* Bachelor's degree plus six semester hours’ graduate work. Five-year requirement effective September 1, 1950. 

t Bachelor's degree plus thirty semester hours graduate work—also issues a Junior High Certificate on bachelor’s degree 
« BSE in elementary education required—professional education and directed teaching not specified otherwise. 

» This requirement increases by ten semester hours each year until 1954. Minimum requirements after 1954—a degree. 

' A few certificates are issued on 60 semester hours and examination. 

i County certificates are issued—prerequisite, completion of 16 semester hours. 


Two-year normal school course diploma 


> Included in total in Column 3. 


uired. 


! Certificate issued to graduate of high school normal training course. 
™ Certificates issued upon examination, also, for elementary teaching. 
» Vermont will require the degree after 1952. 
® Virginia issues certificates good for four years to college graduates with no professional courses. 


* Included in total in Column 6. 
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Diversity of Requirements 
Among the States 


By consolidating the items listed in Table II 
which refer to differences in requirements 
among the states, it was found that 39 of the 
48 state directors recognized diversity of require- 
ments among the states in the minimum hour 
or degree specifications for certificates, in pro- 
fessional education, in practice teaching, or in 
the teaching field as the chief handicap to reci- 
procity. 


Requirements for Lowest 
Regular Certificates 


Table III shows the general requirements for 
certificates among the states, and Table IV re- 
flects the diversity in minimum specifications for 
lowest regular certificates issued by the states. 
Table V summarizes these requirements. 


TABLE V. 


NuMBER or STaATes Regutrinc SPECIFIED 
NuMBER OF COLLEGE YEARS FOR LOWEST 
REGULAR TEACHING CERTIFICATES* 

















Number of Number of States Requiring 
College Years 
Required for For Elemen- 
Lowest For High Schooi tary School 
Certificate Teaching Teaching 
(1) (2) (3) 
5 3 
4 plus 1 
4 37 17 
3 2 3 
2 3 16 
1 1 9 
0 2 





* The Table shows a summary of the require- 
ments in 47 states; Massachusetts does not have 
state certification of teachers. 


Thirty states, therefore, issue certificates to 
elementary teachers below the baccalaureate 
degree level; two states require no years of col- 
lege work; nine require one year; 16 require 
two years; and three require three years. The 
difficulty of reaching reciprocal agreements 
which would permit the free flow of elementary 
teachers among these states is obvious. 


Requirements for Degree Certificates 


But it is sometimes assumed that reciprocity 
would quickly result if all states required com- 
pletion of the bachelor’s degree as a minimum 


for certification. While undoubtedly such a 
minimum requirement in all states would expe- 
dite the process, it is clear from an examination 
of the data in Tables VI and VII that reciprocity 
would not, per se, be the result of universal 
adoption of this minimum. These data are 
summarized in another form in Tables VIII 
and IX. 

As shown by Table VIII, the range among the 
states in professional education requirements 
for degree high school certificates is from 11 
semester hours in one state to 24 semester hours 
in three states, the modal practice being the 
18 semester hours requirement in 24 states. For 
elementary certificates based on degrees, the 
range is from no specified amount in nine states 
to 36 semester hours in two states. 

Table IX reflects wide diversity in practice 
teaching requirements for degree certificates 
ranging from none specified to eight semester 
hours for high school teachers; from none speci- 
fied to 12 semester hours for elementary school 
teachers. 


Specialized Education Requirements 


The variations among the states in the spe- 
cialized subject-matter requirements for teach- 
ing in particular high school fields or subjects 
are even more marked than the differences in 
requirements in professional education and di- 
rected teaching. From the data obtained in the 
National Study of Reciprocity it is clear that 
there are no well-defined areas of agreement in 
these requirements (see Table X). About ten 
states require a college major for teaching in 
a field or subject. Six states issue blanket high 
school certificates, usually applying to academic 
subjects. For teaching agriculture and home 
economics the usual specification is completion 
of the B.S.A. or the B.S.H.E. degree. The low- 
est requirements reported were those of Iowa, 
which specify completion of a minimum of ten 
semester hours for teaching a particular subject 
or, in some instances, for teaching in an entire 
field. New Mexico requires 15 semester hours in 
the teaching field and five semester hours in 
the subject taught within the field. California 
and Utah are among the states having higher 
teaching field requirements, the range in these 
states being from 36 to 40 semester hours in the 
particular field. Indiana requires 18, 24, 40, or 
60 semester hours in the teaching field, the 
number depending upon which one of four 
certificates is sought. 
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TABLE VI. 




















Minimum Minimum Minimum 
General Professional Directed 
- or Education Education Teachin ) 
Years of Required, Required, Reasbel, 
Preparation Semester Semester Semester 
State Required* Hours Hours Hours” 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Alabama B 30 24 2 
Arizona Be — 24 5 
Arkansas B 48 18 5 
California 54 40 22 6 ) 
Colorado B — 20 4 | 
Connecticut B _ 18 6 | 
Delaware B o 18 6 ) 
Florida B 45 20 6 : 
Georgia B 60° 18 3 : 
Idaho B 20 11 3 } 
Illinois B 35 16 5 : 
Indiana B 30 18 5 
lowa B 35 15 3 
Kansas B 45 18 3 
Kentucky B 45 18 8 
Louisiana B 46 18 4 
Maine B 40 12 _ 
Maryland B _ 16 3 
Massachusetts No state certification 
Michigan B 54 20 5 : 
Minnesota B ~- 15 3 
Mississippi B — 18 2 
Missouri B 25 18 5 
Montana B — 16 8 
Nebraska B — 18 3 
Nevada B = 18 4 
New Hampshire B _— 21 6 
New Jersey B 30 18 6 
New Mexico B a 16 4 ? 
New York 54 —- 18 2 
North Carolina B = 18 3 . 
North Dakota B -—- 16 3 
Ohio B = 17 3 I 
Cklahoma B 20 21 6 
Oregon B — 22 4 P 
Pennsylvania B — 18 6 , 
Rhode Island B a 12 of , 
South Carolina B 45 18 6 : 
South Dakota B — 15 3 ‘ 
Tennessee B — 18 3 - 
Texas B os 24 6 
Utah B 28 22 8 7 
Vermont B = 12 3 
Virginia B 60 18 5e : 
Washington 54 — 16 3 
West Virginia 8B 28 20 5 \ 
Wisconsin B _ 18 5 \ 
Wyoming B — 16 2 : 





* B in this column means bachelor’s degree. 
> Included in professional education total in Column 3. 


* Issued upon completion of the master 
““T'iaued becomes effective pA L 1950. 
Issued . ah y- —— of bachelor's 


um. 


s degree or bachelor's degree and six semester hours graduate work. Five-year 


and thirty semester hours of graduate work. 
four-year curric 
essional 


certificate requires 400 clock hours. 
me mepyete t yy — b p e 
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Speciric Minimum ReQuriREMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING CERTIFICATES BASED ON DEGREES 











Minimum Minimum Minimum 
General Professional Directed 
Degree or Education Education Teachin 
Years of Required, Required, Required, 
Preparation Semester Semester Seme: ter 
State Required* Hours Hours Hours* » 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Alabama B 50 30 2 
Arizona B - 24 8 
Arkansas B 36 18 5 
California B —- 24 8 
Colorado B — 20 4 
Connecticut Be -—— — —_ 
Delaware B = 30 Cc 
Florida B 45 20 6 
Georgia B 604 18 3 
Idaho B 24 16 6 
Illinois B 72-85 16 5 
Indiana B 56° 24 5 
Iowa B 35 17 5 
Kansas B = 18 3 
Kentucky B 69 28 8 
Louisiana B 46 24 4 
Maine* — _— _ _ 
Maryland B — 32 6 
Massachusetts No state certification 
Michigan B 60 20 5 
Minnesota Be — _ _ 
Mississippi B - 18 2 
Missouri B — 18 5 
Montana* _ — — — 
Nebraska B — 18 3 
Nevada B _— 18 4 
New Hampshire Be _ _— 6 
New Jersey B 40 20 6 
New Mexico B — 24 4 
New York 4f — 36 12 
North Carolina B _— 21 3 
North Dakota B — 16 3 
Ohio B 47 25 5 
Okiahoma B 28 21 6 
Oregon B — = ~ 
Pennsylvania B — 36 6 
Rhode Island B —_ 24 400 clock hrs. 
South Carolina B 45 21 6 
South Dakota* _ —_ —_ —_ 
Tennessee® —_ — _— — 
Texas* —_ — — bears 
Utah B 28 30 8 
Vermont B _ 18 6 
Virginia B 60 18 5 
Washington B — 20 3 
West Virginia B 62 20 5 
Wisconsin B — 18 8 
Wyoming B _ 20 2 





* B in this column means bachelor’s degree. 


> Included in professional education total in Column 3. 


« Destee must be in elementary education, no further specification. 
tion is approximately one-half the 


four-year curriculum. 


e yo forty-eight per ook of — four-year curriculum. 


{ Four college years of approved p 
* Did not report that elementary vaiieeds requiring completion of bachelor's degree is issued. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Minimum Requirements In PRoressIONAL 
EpucaTion ror Decree CEeRrTIFICATES* 





Number of States Requiring 


High School Elementary 
eachers School Teachers 


Minimum 
Number of 
Semester Hours 


(1) (2) (3) 











Unreported or 
not specified 
11 


12 
15 


— 
a 
NR 
VENA OK NYU 
Neweralwiasew! | |e 





* Forty-seven states; Massachusetts has no 
general certification law. 


TABLE IX. 


Minmum ReQutremMents In DrrecTeD 
Teacuinc ror Decree CERTIFICATES* 








Number of States Requiring 





Minimum 
Number of High School Elementary 
Semester Hours eachers School Teachers 





(1) (2) (3) 





Unreported or not 


specified 2 8 
A course—hours 

not speciaed — 1 

2 4 3 

3 14 6 

4 5 4 

5 9 9 

6 10 9 

8 3 5 

12 a 1 

400 clock hours a 1 





* Forty-seven states; Massachusetts has no 


general certification law. 


The specialized subject-matter requirement for 
authorization to teach in a given high school 
subject or field obviously needs further study 
and a greater degree of reconcilement among 


the states. The specialization requirements for 
elementary teachers likewise fail to reveal any 
pattern of agreement. 


Special Course Requirements 


Ten state directors listed “special courses” as 
major barriers to reciprocity. “Special courses” 
mean courses peculiar to a given state, gener- 
ally required by state law, which usually can 
be secured only at institutions within the par- 
ticular state. These courses are most often in 
state history, constitution, law, etc., although 
there are several other categories. Fifteen states 
list a course in United States history or consti- 
tution as a prerequisite to certification. 

Eighteen states require courses not generally 
required in other states, as shown by Table XI. 

Six of the 18 states indicated that certification 
would be denied out-of-state applicants who had 
not completed the required courses (Idaho, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Louisiana, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming). Since Idaho, Nebraska, and Wyoming 
issue One-year temporary certificates to appli- 
cants who present minor deficiencies, however, 
it is presumed that an out-of-state applicant 
would be permitted a grace period of one year 
to secure the required course in either of those 
three states. It is obvious, however, that such 
course requirements present handicaps to in- 
migrating teachers. 


Lack of Reciprocal Provisions in 
Teacher Retirement Systems 


While diversity of requirements for certificates 
appears to be a serious barrier to effective reci- 
procity in teacher certification, the lack of 
provisions for allowing credit to experienced 
teachers for prior service in other states toward 
retirement benefits in the receiving state per- 
haps is the major barrier. Only 22 states re- 
ported any plan for allowing credit for such 
service, and the plans varied widely in the 
manner and extent of such credit allowances. 
Table XII indicates the state retirement systems 
granting some form of credit for teaching service 
in other states. 

The experienced teacher, for example, who 
has completed 15 or 20 years of service in one 
state and is within a few years of qualifying for 
the state’s retirement benefits usually cannot 
afford to migrate to another state, regardless of 
the salary differential, if his years of prior 
service cannot be transferred and counted to- 
ward retirement benefits. The complexity of 
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TABLE X. 
Minimum ReQuireMENTs FOR Hicu ScHoor CERTIFICATION IN TEACHING Fre_p or SuBjECT 














Agri- Home Indus- Jour- 
cul- Com- Lan- Eco- trial nal- Library 
State ture Art merce i guage nomics Arts ism Science 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Alabama NC M M M/12 M M M M 
Arizona 60 30 30 M M 30 30 M M 
Arkansas 28 NC 27 24 18 37 28 BF NC 
California* 60/36 33/36 36 36 36 40/36 40/36 40 24/36 
Colorado 
Connecticut BF BF BF 15 15 BF BF BF BF 
Delaware B 18 18 B 
Florida B 30 30 30 24 M 30 12 30 
Georgia 30 NC 24 24 18 30 18 NC 30/12 
Idaho 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Illinois M M M M M M M M M 
Indiana» 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Iowa 10 10° 54 10 10 20 10° 10 10 
Kansas*® Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Kentucky 62 M M M M M M M M 
Louisiana 60 41 42 24 18 51 41 _ 18 
Maine Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Maryland 30 30 30 24 18 30 30 — 30 
Massachusetts No state certification 
Michigan M M M M M M M M M 
Minnesota M M M M M M M M M 
Mississippi NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC 
Missouri 24 24 24 24 20 24 24 10 24 
Montana M M M M M M M M M 
Nebraska M M M M M M M M M 
Nevada Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
New Hampshire 18 18 24 18 18 24 18 BF 24 
New Jersey M M M M M M M M M 
New Mexico! 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 
New York SS SS SS 18 18 SS SS SS SS 
North Carolina B 30 30 24 18¢ 51 30 NC 24 
North Dakota Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Ohio 15 24 20 15 15 20 24 15 15 
Oklahoma 24 24 24 30 24 26 24 24 30 
Oregon Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Pennsylvania BF BF BF M M M BF NC BF 
Rhode Island SS SS SS Bl Bl SS SS Bl Bl 
South Carolina 48 24 31 24 24 42 24 BF 24 
South Dakota 40 15 15 15 15 37 15 BF BF 
Tennessee 12 12 18 24 18 24 18 NC 30 
Texas 24 24 24 B 24 24 24 24 B 
Utah 40 40 40 Bl Bl 40 40 B) 6 
Vermont Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Virginia B 12 36 12 12 D 12 12 12 
Washington B NC NC NC NC D NC NC 30 
West Virginia 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 BF 24 
Wisconsin 20 20 20 15 15 20 20 15 NC 
Wyoming M 15 15 15 15 M 15 15 15 





Legend: Numbers refer to minimum semester hours required. 

B —Requirement is completion of the bachelor’s degree in the field. BF —Subject certified as a part of a broad field. 

BL —Blanket certification, authorizing holder of secondary certificate to teach any subject field for which qualified. 

M  -—Requirement is completion of a major or minor in the teaching field. 

12—Certification in field requires major or minor. Teaching a subject in the field requires number given below M. 
—No certification requirements established for the field or subject. SS —Certified as a special subject. 

" California issues a general secondary certificate requiring a major of 36 semester hours in the teaching field; in addition 
special subject certificates (for teaching the subject in grades 1-12) the teaching field requirements for which’ range from 
24 semester hours in library science to 60 in agriculture. 

> Indiana issues four high school certificates, the lowest requiring 18 semester hours; others requiring 24, 40, and 60 
semester hours in each teaching field. 

¢ For teaching half-time or less. 4 For teaching each subject in the field. 

¢ Kansas issues blanket high school certificates; the holder may teach any field with 15 semester hours’ preparation; 
any subject with five semester hours’ preparation. 

t For high schools, not members of North Central Association, the requirement is ten semester hours in a field and five 
in a subject. s Based upon two high school units, otherwise the requirement is 24 semester hours. 

» Bachelor's degree in field plus 30 semester hours. 
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TABLE X. (Continued) 
Minmum Regumrements ror Hion Scuoor CertiricaTion In TEACHING Frecp or Susyect 





-e 











Mathe- Gen. — Phys- Biol- Soc. 
State matics Music Eine. Science Science ics ogy Science Speech 
(11) = (12) (13) (14) (0S) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 
Alabama M M M M M M M M/12 M 
Arizona M 30 30 M M M M M M M 
Arkansas 15 NC 25 24 16 8 8 8 20 BF 
California 36 32/36 24/36 36 36 36 36 36 36 «624/36 
Colorado 
Connecticut 15 BF 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 BF 
Delaware 18 a= a= = 18 18 18 18 24 
Florida 18 36 30 36 15 15 15 15 36 18 
Georgia 15 NC 12 27 BF BF BF BF 27 NC 
Idaho 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Illinois M M M M M M M M M M 
Indiana* 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
lowa 10 10 10> 10° 104 104 104¢ 104 10° 10 
Kansas® Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Kentucky M M M M M M M M M M 
Louisiana 18 80 43 24 18 12 12 12 24 18 
Maine M M M M M M M M M M 
Maryland 18 30 30 27 _ 18 18 18 24 
Massachusetts No state certification 
Michigan M M M M M M M M M 
Minnesota M M M M M M M M M M 
Mississippi NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC 
Missouri 15 24 24 24 24 24/15 24/15 24/15 24 10 
Montana M M M M M M M M M 
Nebraska M M M M M M M M M M 
Nevada Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
New Hampshire 18 18 18 18 BF BF BF BF 18 BF 
New Jersey M M M BF BF BF BF BF M M 
New Mexico! 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 15/5 
New York 15 SS SS 30 18® 18 18 18 30% 
North Carolina 15 30 30 30 18 12 12 12 30 
North Dakota Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Ohio 15 24 24 45 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Oklahoma 24 32 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Oregon Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Pennsylvania M BF BF M M M M M M M 
Rhode Island Bl Bl SS Bl Bl Bi Bl Bl Bl Bl 
South Carolina 24 30 34 30 18 12 12 12 30 BF 
South Dakota 15 15 15 15 3 15 15 15 15 BF 
Tennessee 12 24 14 18 BF 12 12 12 18 12 
Texas Bl 24 24 Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 24 
Utah Bl 40 Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Vermont Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl Bl 
Virginia 12 M 12 12 15 12 12 12 12 20 
Washington NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC NC 
West Virginia 22 24 24 24 BF 24 24 24 24 BF 
Wisconsin 15 20 20 45 15 15 15 15 45 15 
Wyoming 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Footnotes: 


* Indiana issues four — school certificates, lowest requiring eighteen semester hours, others twenty-four, forty, and 
= each teachi 
or teaching hal i or less. 


¢ For teaching each subject in field. 
4 Requirement—ten semester hours in field with one course in subject to be taught—one course in biology to teach 


science. 
* Kansas issues blanket high school certificate—holder may teach any field with fifteen semester hours’ preparation— 


ony s subject with five semester hours. 
High schools, not members of North Central Association, ) Soaeene ten semester hours in field and five in a given subject. 


« Total requirement for teaching physical or biological sciences. 
» History, as a subject, eighteen semester hours required. 
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TABLE XI. 


Srates Regutrinc Speciric Courses Wuicn Usuatty Can Be Securep Onty WITHIN 


AppLyinc To Out-or-STATE APPLICANTS 
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Would Initial 
Certification 
be Denied with- Would State 
State Title of Course(s) Required out Credit in Allow Temporary 
Course to Out- Certificate to 
of-State Appli- Out-of-State 
cant? Applicant? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Arizona Arizona Constitution No Yes 
Arkansas Conservation of Natural Resources No Yes 
Idaho Idaho School Problems, Law, History* Yes Yes 
Illinois American History, Government of State and No Yes 
Nation 
Minnesota Alcohol Education> No Yes 
Nebraska Physiology, Hygiene or Health with a unit Yes Yes 
on Narcotics 
Nevada Nevada Constitution® No No® 
Nevada School Law* 
New Jersey Health Education Yes No 
Louisiana Louisiana History® Yes No 
Oklahoma Oklahoma History, Agriculture No® Yes 
Oklahoma School Law 
Oregon Oregon History, Oregon School Law and No Yes 
System of Education 
Rhode Island Rhode Island Education® No Yes 
Texas Texas Constitution No Yes 
Utah School Health Education‘ Yes No 
Washington Washington History and Government No Yes 
Washington School Law 
West Virginia West Virginia History, Government, and No Yes 
ws: Geography 
Wisconsin Conservation of Natural Resources® No Yes 
Consumer Cooperatives! 
Wyoming Wyoming Constitution! Yes Yes 





* Requirement will be discontinued after 1949. 
» Is given by state institutions as part of science course. Required to be taught in public schools, not 
a pre-requisite to certification. 

© Credit may be earned by examination. 

4 Applicant would be allowed one year to work off course. 
* Required of elementary teachers only. 

f May be taken in any accredited teacher-education institution in-state or out-of-state. 
® Required of elementary and social science teachers. 
» Required of social science teachers. 





i Required of agriculture teachers. 
i Credit may be earned by examination. 


the problem is illustrated by an actual case. A 
member of the staff of a state department of 
education accumulated, in this position and as 
a teacher in the public schools of the state, 15 
years of service in the state teacher retirement 
system. He then accepted a position in a large 
city in the same state which had its own retire- 
ment system but provided for no transfer of 
prior service. Giving up credit for his prior 


service, he had to start over to build up a 
retirement annuity in the city system. Four 


years later, he accepted the presidency of a state 
college just across the state line in an adjoining 
state. He had to give up membership in the 
city retirement system and make a fresh start 
to build retirement benefits in the retirement 
system of the new state, thus sacrificing a total 
of 19 years of service credit. 

The problem of transferring retirement credit 
is complicated by many factors, and there is no 
easy answer to it. But the importance of reach- 
ing a workable solution is obvious if there is 
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TABLE XII. 
Status or Provisions in State TEACHER RETIREMENT SysTEMS FOR TRANSFER 
or Prior Service From OTHER STATES 
Is There Provision in How Many Years of Prior Service 
Retirement System for in Other States are Granted, 
Allowing Credit for Prior or May be Purchased by the 
State Service in Other States? Transferring Teacher? 
(1) (2) (3) 
Alabama No 
Arizona No 
Arkansas No 
California No 
Colorado No 
Connecticut Yes 10 
Delaware No 
Florida Yes 10 (after 10 years service) 
(in state) 
Georgia No 
Idaho No 
Illinois Yes 10 
Indiana Yes \% of out-ef-state service 
may be counted 
Iowa No 
Kansas No 
Louisiana No 
Kentucky Yes 8 
Maine Yes 10 
Maryland No 
Massachusetts Yes 
Michigan Yes 15 
Minnesota Yes 
Mississippi No 
Missouri No 
Montana Yes 
Nebraska No 
Nevada Yes 10 
New Hampshire Yes 10 
New Jersey Yes 
New Mexico Yes 5 
New York Yes 10 
North Carolina No 
North Dakota Yes 7 
Ohio Yes 
Oklahoma No 
Oregon No 
Pennsylvania Yes 
Rhode Island Yes 10 
South Carolina No 
South Dakota Yes 15 
Tennessee No 
Texas No 
Utah No 
Vermont No 
Virginia No 
Washington Yes 10 reciprocal basis* 
West Virginia Yes 
Wisconsin No reply 
Wyoming ° 





* Allows whatever credit the state from which transferred allows to out-of-state applicants. 
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to be free interstate mobility for experienced 
teachers. The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement of the NEA is at work on the 
problem. The Council, consisting of officers and 
board members of local and state teacher re- 
tirement systems and three members-at-large 
appointed by the President of the NEA, named 
in 1946 a Reciprocity Committee to formulate 
basic principles for state legislation which would 
increase the possibility of reciprocity among 
teacher retirement systems. The report of this 
committee was to be submitted to the National 
Council at Atlantic City in February 1950 as 
the basis for the possible development of specific 
suggestions for modification of existing state 
laws in such way as to provide a uniform plan 
for allowing credit for prior teaching service in 
other states. 


Other Restrictions 


Ten states reported statutory provisions 
which would prohibit reciprocal agreements 
with other states on teacher certification: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Washington. In some states the special 
courses mentioned previously are statutory bar- 
riers. 


The matter of institutional accreditation is 
another serious handicap to the mobility of 
teachers. Thirty-one states indicated that only 
credentials from institutions accredited by their 
state departments of education would be ac- 
cepted; 16 states require accreditation of out- 
of-state institutions either by a regional ac- 
crediting association or by the AACTE. Inflexi- 
bility of administration of certification regula- 
tions was mentioned by two state directors as 
a barrier to reciprocity. Sometimes this inflexi- 
bility is dictated by statute, but more often 
the difficulty appears to be one of the following: 
unwillingness to permit substitution of related 
courses for exact specifications; difficulty or in- 
ability to interpret course titles of out-of-state 
institutions; lack of provisions in state regula- 
tions for one-year temporary certificate for out- 
of-state applicant whose credentials show minor 
deficiencies or variations from the exact specifi- 
cations of the receiving state. 


III. Current Bases for Reciprocity 


What are the factors in present state certifi- 
cation systems which serve to facilitate the inter- 


state movement of qualified teachers? These 
factors form the foundation for building the 
complete structure of reciprocity on a nation- 
wide basis. 

The description of efforts of small groups of 
states to bring about reciprocal agreements re- 
flects that a high degree of reciprocity has 
already been achieved for certain categories of 
teachers. In 13 Southern States there are pro- 
visions for free interstate movement of high 
school teachers, although there is some evidence 
that the Compact is not now being uniformly 
observed. There is a high degree of agreement 
for the certification of high school teachers 
among the 20 North Central Association States, 
among the states in the Ohio Valley, and among 
those included in the Central States Conference. 
In the eight states comprising the New England 
Compact area, provision has been made for the 
free movement across state lines of both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 

Eliminating the duplication of states which 
participate in more than one of the several 
reciprocity compacts or informal arrangements, 
there are altogether 39 states in which varying 
degrees of reciprocity exist for high school 
teachers: 13 Southern States, including Arkansas 
and West Virginia which are also in the North 
Central accrediting area; 20 states in the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges; and eight states in the area of the 
New England Compact. It should be noted, 
however, that these provisions do not necessarily 
apply to interregion movement of teachers, al- 
though in general qualified high school teachers 
in one region will meet the requirements of 
the states in the other regions. For elementary 
school teachers the situation is quite different, 
because about 30 states certify such teachers 
below the degree level, with minimum require- 
ments varying from no college years to three. 

There are a number of policies and procedures 
in present certification practice which serve to 
facilitate the interstate movement. of qualified 
teachers. Among these are the following: 


1. Centralization of Certification 
Authority 


Movement toward exclusive state authority. 
The diffusion of certification authority, which 
existed in the early years of this century, has 
almost completely disappeared. There is, with 
minor exceptions, a centralization of such au- 
thority in all states except Massachusetts. As 
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shown by Table XIII, 39 states vest the au- 
thority in the state board of education or state 
school agency; in five states, the authority is 
divided between or shared by the legislature 
and the education agency; in three states, the 
legislature retains the authority to detail cer- 
tification requirements by law. One state (Mis- 
souri) authorizes county superintendents to issue 
one-year elementary teaching certificates by 
examination and the state teachers colleges to 
issue life certificates to B.S.E. graduates; two 
other states (Colorado and New Jersey) author- 
ize state teachers colleges to issue certificates to 
their graduates; some half a dozen states au- 
thorize one or more large cities to certify their 
own teachers. The movement toward centralized 
state responsibility and authority is continuing 
with indications that this policy will soon be 
nationwide. 

County certificates. Four states still delegate 
some certification authority to county superin- 
tendents. Only one state—Missouri—authorizes 
county superintendents to issue third-grade cer- 
tificates on the basis of examinations, the legal 
prerequisite being graduation from high school. 
In Pennsylvania, county superintendents are per- 
mitted to issue emergency certificates valid for 
three months, provided qualified teachers are 
not available. Maryland also permits county su- 
perintendents to issue provisional certificates 
upon authorization of the state superintendent. 


Certificates upon examination. Six states still 
authorize some form of certificates based on 
examination. Florida issues certificates on the 
basis of the National Teacher Examination. 
Illinois requires completion of 60 semester hours 
of college work as a prerequisite to taking the 
examination for one type of elementary teach- 
ing certificate. North Dakota permits high 
school graduates to qualify for certificates for 
teaching in rural schools on examination; Ten- 
nessee law authorizes certificates to be issued 
on examination, but the procedure has not been 
used for several years. The practice in Missouri 
is explained in the preceding paragraph. In 
Florida and Illinois there are actually very few 
such certificates issued to examinees. The pyrac- 
tice is, therefore, rapidly becoming extinct, ex- 
cept in Missouri where about 2500 elementary 
certificates were issued by examination in 
1949-50. 

City certificates. The following states permit 
the cities or school units shown in parentheses 
to issue certificates to their own teachers: Colo- 


rado (first-class school districts may issue per- 
mits to teachers of special subjects); Delaware 
(Wilmington); Illinois (Chicago); Maryland 
(Baltimore City); New York (New York City 
and Buffalo, provided the state requirements are 
met or exceeded); New Jersey; North Dakota 
(independent city districts) ; Oregon (cities over 
100,000 population) ; and Massachusetts (where 
full power of appointment is vested in local 
town committees). In general, city requirements 
are higher than those of the states. In New 
Jersey a city may require its own certificate in 
addition to the state certificate. State teachers 
colleges in Missouri are authorized to issue cer- 
tificates to graduates holding degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. 

The centralization of certification authority 
has eliminated a multiplicity of petty discrimi- 
natory requirements, facilitated the development 
of similar certification provisions among the 
states, and made possible maximum administra- 
tive flexibility in the application of certification 
requirements for both in-state and out-of-state 
applicants. Furthermore, certification by exami- 
nation, which in the early years of this century 
was almost universal and constituted a most 
effective discriminatory weapon, has been almost 
completely abandoned. All states now certify 
teachers upon the basis of institutional cre- 
dentials. 


2. The Decline of Discrimination 
Against Out-of-State Applicants 


Forty-two state directors reported that out-of- 
state applicants are certified on exactly the same 
basis as in-state applicants; five state directors 
did not reply to this question. No state re- 
ported making any distinction between in-state 
and out-of-state applicants. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin issue elementary certificates below the 
degree level only to graduates of state normal 
schools. Only Nebraska and Oregon indicated 
that attendance at in-state institutions is re- 
quired; these requirements, however, apply only 
to the completion of special courses required by 
the respective states and may be completed 
during a year of temporary certification. Pre- 
sumably the same requirement would obtain in 
most of the 18 states requiring such courses. 
Forty-one states reported the same policy with 
respect to certificate fees for out-of-state as for 
in-state applicants; six states charge a higher 
fee to out-of-state applicants, but the fees are 
nominal and generally are assessed to cover the 
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TABLE XIII. 
AvuTHoriry FoR Prescrrpinc CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
Broad Grant of 
Power to State Joint Power, 
Board or State Legal Legislature Legislature 
State Education Agency Prescribes and Board 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Alabama x 
Arizona x 
Arkansas x 
California x 
Colorado xX 
Connecticut xX 
Delaware x 
Florida x 
Georgia x 
Idaho xX" 
Illinois xX» 
Indiana xe 
lowa x¢ 
Kansas 3 
Kentucky xX 
Louisiana xX 
Maine x 
Maryland xX 
Massachusetts No state certification 
Michigan xX 
Minnesota xX 
Mississippi xe 
Missouri x! 
Montana Xs 
Nebraska x 
Nevada xX 
New Hampshire xX 
New Jersey xX 
New Mexico xX 
New York x 
North Carolina x 
North Dakota A 
Ohio x 
Oklahoma x 
Oregon xX 
Pennsylvania x 
Rhode Island Xs 
South Carolina xX 
South Dakota xX 
Tennessee x 
Texas x 
Utah 3 
Vermont xX 
Virginia x 
Washington x 
West Virginia xX 
Wisconsin xX 
Wyoming x 





* Some prescription by law of general requirements and some limitations on the authority granted 
to the State Board of Education. > Authority vested in State Teachers Examining Board. 

* Authority vested in Indiana Teacher Training and Licensing Board. 

4 Joint authority vested in Legislature and Board of Educational Examiners. 

¢ Statutory provisions abolished by 1949 Legislature and power vested in State Board of Education. 

‘ Broad grant of authority to State Board of Education with the following exceptions: State colleges 
may issue life certificates to BSE graduates; county superintendents (114 in number) authorized to 
issue county certificates upon examination, but in practice very few now being issued. 

® Montana’s basic prescriptions are by statute; authority for specific requirements is vested in State 
Board of Education. Authority vested in State Director of Education. 
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cost of evaluation of credentials. One state re- 
quires legal residence within the state, but this 
is not a serious discriminatory requirement, since 
it has been determined that a single day of resi- 
dence and the payment of a poll-tax ($1.00) 
satisfies the requirement. 


8. The Trend Toward the Minimum 
Requirement of the Bachelor's 
Degree 

This trend has been previously discussed. All 
but six states now require four years or more of 
college preparation for initial high school cer- 
tificates; and 17 states require the four-year level 
of preparation for initial elementary certificates. 
When present officially-adopted deadlines be- 
come effective, all but three states will require 
at least four years for high school certificates, 
and 23 states will require similar minimum 
preparation for initial elementary certificates. 
Forty-one states reported that out-of-state ap- 
plicants who have degrees in teacher-education 
curricula do not experience serious difficulty in 
being certified in these states. Six states re- 
ported difficulty. The six states were California, 
Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, Oregon, and South 
Carolina. California requires five years of col- 
lege preparation for high school certificates, 
which makes ineligible those who have had no 
work beyond the bachelor’s degree. Florida's 
requirement that at least nine semester hours 
of the applicant's preparation must have been 
completed within a two-year period preceding 
the application is sometimes a barrier. Louisi- 
ana reported that its non-acceptance of appli- 
cants with preparation below the degree level 
constitutes a handicap for out-of-state applicants. 
Michigan reported deficiency in practice teach- 
ing on the part of applicants as a major source 
of difficulty. Oregon reported difficulty on the 
part of graduates who present credentials from 
institutions not accredited by the AACTE. South 
Carolina stated that failure to meet its require- 
ment in general education is the chief source 
of difficulty for out-of-state applicants. 

As previously pointed out, the diversity of 
specification within the uniform quantitative 
framework of the bachelor’s degree requirement 
needs reconcilement among the states. 


IV. Suggested Approaches to 
Reciprocal Agreements 


What are the means for achieving effective 
reciprocity among all the states for qualified 


teachers? Is the answer to be found in the use 
of a national examining board, as is done of 
some professions? Is it to be found in a nation- 
wide pattern of preparation and certification? 
Must the states sacrifice individuality of con- 
cept and surrender any portion of their clear 
legal authority over certification to achieve 
reciprocity? These are questions of vital im- 
portance. Each of these courses of action has 
at one time or another been proposed as a 
means of achieving reciprocity. 

The state directors were asked to state their 
opinions and judgments concerning the work- 
able bases and desirable approaches for develop- 
ing effective reciprocal agreements among the 
states. All state directors favored “the develop- 
ment of reciprocal relationships among states 
which would facilitate the movement of quali- 
fied teachers across state lines.” The minimum 
requirements on which such agreements should 
be based were indicated as follows: for high 
school teachers, 42 state directors favored the 
bachelor’s degree and six the master’s degree; 
for elementary teachers, 46 favored the bache- 
lor’s degree, and two favored two years’ of prep- 
aration. Only five state directors considered it 
feasible to attempt reciprocal arrangements 
based upon preparation of less than the bache- 
lor’s degree level. 

As to the desirable approaches, 45 state di- 
rectors favored the regional approach rather 
than the national; that is, the working out of 
tentative cooperative agreements among con- 
tiguous states where interstate movement of 
teachers is greatest, such tentative agreements 
to be implemented within each of the com- 
pacting states by conferences involving repre- 
sentatives of all approved teacher-education 
institutions, of the organized profession, and of 
lay groups. The regional conferences and agree- 
ments would be followed by conferences of 
inter-regional groups, until all states were in- 
volved in efforts to reconcile differences of con- 
cepts and achieve acceptable compensating de- 
vices for remaining differences in requirements 
among states. 

The replies of the state directors suggested 
three agencies which might take the lead in the 
arranging of such regional meetings. Five of the 
officials believed that initiative should be as- 
sumed by regional accrediting associations; 21 
indicated that the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion should take the initiative; 26 of the state 
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directors expressed the opinion that the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, either directly or in 
cooperation with the above Association, should 
assume the leadership in furthering the move- 
ment. As may be inferred from the fact that 
the cumulative number of suggestions listed, 
some of the directors indicated the opinion that 
two or all the three agencies mentioned should 
cooperate in taking the lead. 

With few dissenting opinions, the state direc- 
tors favored the development of a common 
nomenclature for standard certificates, uniform 
certificate application forms, and uniform cer- 
tificate record systems. The eight states in the 
New England Compact have adopted a common 
nomenclature for certificates. 

From the authors’ study of the problems, 
supported by the expert opinion of state certi- 
fication officials, the following principles seem 
basic: 


1. Each state should retain full legal control 
over teacher-education and certification pro- 
grams, policies, and requirements. The inter- 
state exchange of certificates, which at one time 
seemed to offer the answer to reciprocity to the 
extent that about 37 states had adopted it, 
failed because states felt that they were sacri- 
ficing control over more vital matters. 

2. The achievement of a rigidly uniform, 
national pattern of teacher education and certi- 
fication, which would be applied alike in all 
states, is undersirable; it would tend to impose 
uniformity upon widely dissimilar conditions, 
traditic'xs. and customs. While such rigidity not 
necessarily follows, a uniform pattern would 
tend to become accepted as final and complete. 
Experi~ -sntation and pioneering practices would 
be reti ded. 

38. The delegated legal authority within a 
given state should be sufficiently flexible in 
nature as to permit reconcilement with minor 
differences in viewpoints and requirements of 
other states. 

4. The agency responsible for exercising the 
legal authority of certification in each state 
should make every effort to prevent specifica- 
tions which are discriminatory or restrictive 
upon out-of-state applicants. 

5. The approach to workable plans for the 
free interstate movement of teachers lies in co- 
operative study by the states toward eliminat- 
ing differences in course and hour prescriptions. 

6. State certification requirements should be 
determined in such manner as to reduce speci- 
ficity to a minimum. 


Suggested approaches to reciprocal agreements. 
Study conferences of state directors in groups 
of states among which the interchange of 


teachers is known to be high appear to present 
the logical approach. Such a region may in- 


volve all states in a regional accrediting asso- 
ciation; or it may be strictly geographic, in- 
cluding states in more than one accrediting 
association. All of the regional efforts to achieve 
reciprocity compacts have cut across accrediting 
areas. The National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education, with the cooperation 
of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, has assumed the 
initiative in this procedure. During January and 
February 1950, one-day regional meetings of 
state directors to study reciprocity were spon- 
sored by the Association, in connection with 
the eight regional conferences of the Commis- 
sion. The meetings were held at Boston, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, and Omaha, with all of the states 
involved. Efforts of the regional groups will be 
coordinated in a study of the problem on a 
national basis at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification to be held 
in connection with the National Conference of 
the Commission, at Indiana University in the 
summer of 1950. 

Suggested minimum bases for reciprocal agree- 
ments. It seems sound to assume that reciprocal 
agreements on a national basis for teachers with 
preparation below the four-year degree level 
are neither desirable nor feasible. Reciprocity 
should provide for the free interstate movement 
of qualified teachers. Quantitatively, the nation- 
wide trend is toward the four-year degree of 
professional preparation as a minimum. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, no workable plan below this 
level of preparation could be accepted by all 
the states. There will, of course, continue to be 
a considerable flow of such teachers across some 
state lines, because they meet the exact require- 
ments of the receiving states; but as a basis for 
acceptance by all states and as a basis for formal 
reciprocal agreements, the minimum of four 
years of college professional preparation appears 
to be the only acceptable and defensible one. 

A qualified teacher, therefore, as defined for 
the purpose of national reciprocity agreements, 
is one with a minimum professional preparation 
of four college years terminating in a profes- 
sional degree from an institution of higher 
learning authorized by the state department of 
education in which it is located to prepare 
teachers, accredited by the regional accrediting 
association for its general program, and ac- 
credited by an authorized national agency of 
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the organized teaching profession for the ade- 
quacy of its teacher-education program. 

It is recognized that the acceptance of this 
definition will not provide the basis for uni- 
versal reciprocity in teacher certification among 
the states, since four states have already estab- 
lished minimum requirements above this level 
for high school teachers. Nevertheless, the ac- 
ceptance of such a policy would mean that 44 
states would have the same quantitative mini- 
mum standards for certification of high school 
teachers and all states would have equivalent 
standards for certification of elementary school 
teachers. 

Adoption of the five-year requirement does 
not bar a state from reciprocal agreements. New 
York, for example, is a party to the New Eng- 
land Compact; yet New York requires five years’ 
preparation for high school teachers. Provision 
was included in the Compact that an applicant 
for a certificate must meet the minimum quan- 
titative preparation standard of the receiving 
state. No state should be expected to accept 
from other states applicants who do not meet 
the requirements which apply to its own resi- 
dents. 

Suggested means of compensating for residual 
differences in requirements. Within the overall 
requirement of four college years of preparation, 
the diversity of specific requirements in general 
education, in professional education, in directed 
teaching, and in specialized subject matter for 
teaching field or position can be minimized by 
continuing cooperative study among the states. 
Whether the complete reconcilement of these 
differences is possible, or even desirable, is a 
debatable question. Certainly many of them can 
be reconciled by cooperative study and agree- 
ment; others can be brought substantially closer 
together. Considering the wide variety of school 
organizations, procedures, philosophies, and con- 
ditions among the 48 states, it seems safe to 
assume that differences in concepts of prepara- 
tion will, even after a cooperative attack on the 
problem by the states, continue. But these dif- 
ferences should not constitute insuperable bar- 
riers to reciprocity agreements. They can be 
overcome by use of one or more of several pro- 
cedures by which there is guaranteed a high 
degree of teacher mobility across state lines. 

To compensate for differences in specific re- 
quirements, which may remain after efforts to 
eliminate major differences, the following pro- 
cedures have been employed effectively in some 


of the regional reciprocity compacts: 

1. Reduce specificity in state certification re- 
quirements, wherever possible, defining the 
requirements in terms of essential experiences 
for the yoy! teacher rather than detailing 
them in terms of specific course and hour re- 
quirements. 

2. Provide for broad administrative flexibility 
in state certification requirements, authorizing 
the state certification officer to exercise discretion 
in substituting related courses for exact require- 
ments and permitting discretion in the substi- 
tution of Se work experience for actual 
deficiencies applicant's ‘cudentiod., Parai- 
leling this should be the working out of similar 
or substantially uniform application forms and 
uniform methods of listing coilege courses on 
transcripts. This procedure necessarily must be 
limited somewhat by the realities of the situa- 
tion, until there is developed professional ac- 
creditation of teacher education which can be 
applied in all states and which would give assur- 
ance of the quality of an institutional program, 
Sy of location. 

Provide for the granting in each state of 
one-year temporary or provisional certificates 
to out-of-state applicants whose credentials re- 
flect only minor deviations from the exact speci- 
fications of the receiving state. For example, the 
Southern States Compact specified that such a 
certificate would be issued to an out-of-state 
applicant who is deficient not more than three 
semester hours in professional education or six 
semester hours in a teaching field, thus allow- 
ing a grace period of one year for the applicant 
to meet the exact requirements of the receiving 
state. The certificate issued in this case should 
not be classified as an emergency or substandard 
certificate but rather as a temporary or provi- 
sional one. It would seem that no great violence 
would be done to the standards of any state by 
such provision, and that remaining differences 
in concepts could in most instances be effective- 
ly reconciled by such a provision. 

4. Permit a specified number of years of suc- 
cessful teaching service in the preparing state 
to be substituted for minor deficiencies under 
the exact requirements of the receiving state. 
The New England Compact contemplated that 
it would become operative on the basis of the 
present rather diverse requirements of the eight 
states by providing “that each state honor the 
regular-form certificates valid for eral ele- 
mentary (or secondary) school teaching issued 
= the authorities of the other states, provided 
that the holders thereof have pe ge four 
years or more of preparation of college grade, 
have had three years of appropriate elementary 
(or secondary) teaching, and have assurance of a 
teaching position in the public schools of the 
receiving state.” The efforts of the eight states, 
through continuous and cooperative study, to 
arrive at ts concerning common re- 


uirements for all school sediiens are to follow 

above provision, and perhaps will require 
several years. In the meantime, effective reci- 
procity among the eight states is provided by 
the compensating factors listed above. Three 
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compensating factors are inherent in the Com- 
pact. First, reciprocity is based upon qualifi- 
cations for regular or standard certificates (not 
emergency permits, temporary, or substandard 
certificates) issued upon at least four college 
years of preparation. Second, three years of 
successful teaching experience are required as 
evidence that any deficiencies in the applicant's 
preparation, in terms of the exact requirements 
of the receiving state have been compensated 
for. Third, teaching certificates will not be is- 
sued to out-of-state applicants — applica- 
tion, but only upon employment. The last pro- 
vision is based upon the assumption that, upon 
application, a statement of eligibility will be 
issued to the qualified out-of-state applicant, 
which authorizes him to seek employment with- 
in the receiving state. This provision has many 
advantages, and in no way is it discriminatory 
against the out-of-state applicant. It prevents 
the issuance of thousands of certificates which 
are never actually used, and thus prevents the 
development of an apparent over-supply of 
teachers within a given state. 


V. Additional Developments 
Essential to Reciprocity 


In addition to the suggested procedures and 
administrative arrangements listed above, to 
serve as bases for reciprocal agreements among 
the states, several additional developments must 
transpire before such agreements can be ex- 
pected to work universally. 


1. Development and General Acceptance 
of a National Professional Accredit- 
ing Agency 

Thirty-one states at present accept creden- 
tials from institutions in other states which are 
accredited only by their own state departments 
of education, while 16 states require approval 
by the state department of education in the 
state where the institution is located and ac- 
creditation by the regional accrediting associa- 
tion. A few of the latter states require in addi- 
tion accreditation by the AACTE. With almost 

1200 institutions in the United States being 

approved for teacher education, the problem 

of determining which of these shall have their 
credentials accepted for the interstate certifica- 
tion of teachers is a critical one. Local condi- 
tions dictate a wide variety of practices and 
procedures for approving higher institutions for 
teacher education from state to state. It is to 
be expected that under present conditions many 
weak institutions will be approved. Some of 
these conditions may be enumerated: (a) lack 
of adequate and universally accepted criteria 
for appraising institutions for the preparation 
of teachers; (b) lack of qualified personnel with 


experience in the application of criteria and 
standards in many state departments of educa- 
tion; (c) the pressure of local pride or of de- 
nominational and alumni loyalty; (d) the pres- 
sure, in many instances, of partisan political 
interests. 

Accreditation standards and policies by re- 
gional associations are somewhat diverse and are 
inadequate for accrediting a professional field, 
since regional accreditation is usually confined 
to the appraisal of the general programs of in- 
stitutions. In evaluating the general educa- 
tional quality of institutions these associations 
have performed distinguished service to higher 
education and should be encouraged and 
strengthened for doing that job. 

The standards established and applied by the 
AACTE have contributed greatly to the pro- 
fessionalization and strengthening of teacher 
education. This pioneer organization includes 
less than one-fourth of the institutions engaged 
in teacher preparation, but the influence of its 
studies and standards has extended beyond its 
membership. The AACTE has a key role to 
play, along with the state directors of teacher 
education and the organized teaching profes- 
sion, in working out a nationwide accreditation 
system. 

There is a clear and pressing need for a na- 
tional professional accrediting agency, the ac- 
crediting criteria and standards of which shall 
be cooperatively formulated by the united forces 
of the profession and accepted by the states as 
yardsticks for the legal approval of institutions 
for the preparation of teachers. The effective- 
ness of such an accrediting procedure requires 
that: (1) the accredi*‘ng body be an agency of 
the organized teaching profession, with provi- 
sion for representation of all major segments 
of the profession in its governing structure; (2) 
its standards and procedures be developed co- 
operatively; (3) the application of the ac- 
crediting process be based upon the two funda- 
mental principles—(a) accrediting within a 
state shall be done in cooperation with the 
legal authority for teacher education, generally 
the state department of education, and (b) ac- 
creditation of the general program shall be 
done by the regional accrediting association. 


2. Development of Placement Services 
at the State and National Levels by 
the Organized Profession 


Without a state and national clearing house, 
professionally administered and reliable, for the 
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placement of teachers, maximum interstate mo- 
bility of teachers is not probable. This is a 
service which the profession is under obligation 
to perform for its members—a service which 
can be performed adequately only by the or- 
ganized profession. 

The NEA Research Division found in 1948 
that only ten state departments of education 
and nine state education associations maintained 
organized placement services. There is no na- 
tional placement service for teachers adminis- 
tered by the profession. The same study re- 
vealed more than 85 private teachers’ agencies.?¢ 
The National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association has taken some steps to provide such 
service on a national basis. Even with the barriers 
to teacher migration removed, the maximum in 
the interstate mobility of teachers will never be 
achieved until the organized profession assumes 
its responsibility of providing for its members 
the services now being provided by private and 
institutional placement agencies. 

A reliable and professionally administered 
placement service maintained by the organized 
profession of each -state, cooperating with a 
national placement agency which would serve 
largely as a clearing house, would do much to 
promote the movement of teachers into positions 
where they are needed, including movement 
across state lines. Had such services been avail- 
able during the past decade of teacher short- 
age, much could have been done to assist well- 
prepared teachers to obtain employment in 
their individual fields of preparation, thus 
bringing about better balance between teacher 
supply and demand. 

Such a service would also promote and facili- 
tate an international teacher exchange. 


3. Regular Conferences of State 
Certification Officers 


It is clear, from a study of the several regional 
reciprocity compacts, that these compacts remain 
effective only so long as the state certification 
officers involved meet regularly for continuing 
study of the problem. Several instances can be 
cited showing that when such meetings are dis- 
continued the reciprocity agreements fall into 
disuse. The Southern States Compact for reci- 
procity in certification of high school teachers 
is an example. Completed in 1941, after a four- 
Research 


24“Teacher Placement Services.” 


Division, National Education Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., July, 1948; 
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year study with several meetings of the certifi- 
cation officers during each year of this period, 
a regional organization known as the Southern 
Conference on Teacher Education was formed 
to continue the study. The war years disrupted 
the plans; meetings of the Conference became 
sporadic and finally were discontinued. The 
result is clearly indicated in the replies of the 
state directors of the Southern States to the 
question, “Are there existing reciprocal agree- 
ments in an area, region, or association of 
which your state is a part?” A majority of 
these state directors answered in the negative, 
despite the fact that the Compact was legally 
ratified and made operative in the 13 states by 
resolutions of the respective state boards of 
education in 1941. The Compact apparently is 
dormant. Its disintegration may be explained 
in part by the turnover in the state directors’ 
positions since 1941. Only six of the thirteen 
state directors who participated in the develop- 
ment of the Compact remain in their positions. 
But the chief reason, perhaps, is to be found 
in the discontinuance of the annual work con- 
ferences of the group to extend and implement 
the original agreements in a period of drastic 
changes which have had serious impacts upon 
the schools, altering the direction and needs in 
teacher education. Thus, there has resulted a 
failure to provide orientation for new personnel 
as changes have occurred in the positions of 
state certification officers. A similar desuetude 
apparently has befallen the agreements of the 
Ohio Valley Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, and for 
the same reason. The history of such compacts 
seems to indicate that effective and ongoing 
reciprocity agreements, whether in small areas 
or nationwide, depend upon regularly sched- 
uled study conferences of the certification officers 
concerned with meetings at least once a year. 


Conclusion 


The walls are tumbling down! Reciprocity 
in teacher certification is feasible and desirable. 
A qualified teacher can be defined, and such 
a teacher should be considered as qualified in 
any state. Shall the states move forward in a 
nationwide cooperative attack upon this criti- 
cally important professional endeavor? Or shall 
the siren song of provincialism, extreme local 
pride, and the “me and mine” philosophy ride 
the crest of job scarcity again, thus postponing 
further a development long since indicated by 
the emergence of a united profession? 








